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For the Companion, 


TED’S STORY OF LANGDON HALL. 


I don’t know why we all liked to go to Lang- 
don Hall so much. Grandpa was such a stern, 
silent old man, and we were always coming to 
grief. 

At least Fred and I were, for we often were 
caught at some mischief. Fred Ross is my cous- 
in, and Grace and Daisy Dalton are cousins, too; 
and we generally managed to meet at Langdon 
in the summer vacations. 

Grandpa wasn’t greatly delighted to sce us, 
though it seems to me if I lived alone, with nothing 
but servants in a great 
big empty house full 
of queer sounds, I’d be 
glad to see even an In- 
dian. Grandpa would 
meet us kindly enough, 
but he’d pretty soon 
say,— 

“Now, children, run 
about as much as you 
please in the garden 
and the grounds, but 
mind you, no noise in 
the house. As for you, 
Teddy Langdon,”— 
that’s me,—“if I catch 
you in any such mis- 
chief as you were in 
the last time you were 
here, I'll lock you up 
in the attic.” 

It makes my very 
flesh creep to think of 
that loft! There were 
black cubby - holes 
where big rats as big 
as kittens stayed, and 
such a rumpus as they 
made! Then there were 
cockroaches and _ spi- 
ders and all kinds of 
crawly things, and it 
was dark even at noon. 
But there were heaps 
of old pictures and 
broken furniture, and 
all sorts of odds and 
ends for as to play 
with. 

You wouldn’t catch 
one of us goin’ up there, 
though, unless it was 
Grace, and she’s six- 
teen years old. Cook said that Uncle Edgar’s 
ghost was heard meaning and groaning in the 
loft; and Miss Grace she turns up her nose and 
says nobody but idiots believe in ghosts. 

When we went last August, grandpa began to 
advise meas usual, but I told him he needn’t be un- 
easy, for since I had sprained my knee and broken 
my arm falling out of the big cherry-tree at home, 
I had been pretty steady. Besides, I didn't feel 
as if I wanted to be venturesome. I’d had such 
a time with old Dr. Bates and his splints and ban- 
dages, and he nagging at me and saying I would 
come to the gallows. 

Grandpa gave a little smile,—he never laughed 
like other folks,—and he says, “Something is 
bound to suffer in the house, Teddy, if you’re not 
up to your usual out-door pranks. Only don’t try 
to burn the old house down. Now, children, run, 
all of you, to Mrs. Watson,—she’s the housekeep- 
cr, and a good old soul she is,”—and ask her to 
give you a nice Inncheon.” 

We didn’t wait for another word, but dashed 
down the hall to the pantry, where we knew Mrs. 
Watson stayed in the morning. Grace put on 
some of her foolish airs, and marched as slowly 
as if she wasn’t starved as well as we. Then she 
had the impudence to tell us we were just noisy 
young savages, and if we didn’t stop making such 
a noise, she’d complain of us. 

Complain! I reckon the complaining part was 
put on her own shoulders, for Fred tried to take 
hold of her back hair,—if you’d believe it, she 
had stuck on a big false braid,—and I happened 
to stumble just then and tumbled against her back, 
and she fell forward, catching at Fred to save her- 
self, and we all tumbled into the pantry. Grace 
forgot her dignity, and fell on us like a tigress 
and boxed my ears soundly. Of course, we 
couldn't strike hack, so we got away from her as 
best we could, and found Mrs, Watson down stairs. 





| 





“QO my dears, you mustn’t quarrel so!” the 
good old lady said, very mildly. You see she 
knew us, and she saw Grace was bristling up, ready 
to scold. “It’s a.sin for cousins to quarrel, and 
gentlemen never are rude to girls. You shall 
have your lunch at once.” 

If you’d believe it, though, in spite of all our 
ill manners, that blessed woman got down ajar of 
the nicest pineapple jam for us. 

Wasn’t I hungry! I eat and eat, till Grace 
called me a pig. I reckon the jam disagreed with 
me, or maybe it was the watermelon that Fred 
and I took out of the patch and ate under the big 
oak, a little while after luncheon. 


I didn’t feel very hungry for melon, but Fred 
dared me to eat as much as he could, and I 


wasn’t goin’ to take a dare. We hadn’t quite fin- 
ished it when the awfullest pain seized me, and 
doubled me right up. 

Fred said maybe grandpa had p’isoned the 
melon to keep folks from stealing it, and that he 
felt queer, too. He told me I’d better run and 
get something from Mrs. Watson to cure us, and 
he’d wait for me under the tree. 

I started off, but was so scared about p’ison, 
and the cramps seized me so awfully every step, 
that I just hollered for Mrs. Watson as loud as I 
could before I got to the house. 

She come running out and asked me what was 
the matter, and when I told her she took me in 
her room, and went to a closet and poured out 
something in a tumbler, and put sugar in it, and 
peppermint and hot water. It tasted strong, and 
seemed to burn out the pain. But I hadn’t taken 
more than two or three-sips when grandpa came 
running in. 

“What was all that screaming about, Mrs. Wat- 
son?” he said. “Is Teddy hurt ?” 

Then he came up to me, and the first thing I 
knew he had jerked the glass out of my hand and 
threw it out of the window. His eyes just blazed 
when he turned to Mrs. Watson. 

“What do you mean by giving the boy that vile 
stuff?” he cried. “Do you disobey me by keep- 
ing liquor in this house against my positive or- 
ders ?” ; 

Mrs. Watson shook as if she had an ague. 

“Teddy had such violent cramps, sir, that I 
thought a little brandy that I keep for medicine 
was necessary to relieve him.” 

“Tt is not your place to do anything in this 
house, madam, contrary to my orders. The hoy 
had better die than become a slave to that poison 
You have lived at Langdon twenty years, Mrs. 








Watson, and this is the first time I have ever 
coubted you. Disobey me again on this point, 
and we part instantly.” 

He marched out, looking white and angry, and 
Mrs. Watson was crying and sobbing as if her 
heart would break, and saying, “How could I 
forget and hurt him so?” 

I was angry to see such a good old soul treated 
like a dog, and I said,— 

“Grandpa’s mean and bad to you, Mrs. Wat- 
son. If I was you, I’d just pack up, and wouldn’t 
stay another day in the house with him. 
ma’ll take you, I know.” 


“Oh hush! hush, dearie!” she said; “you don’t | to think of that terrible night! 





when he has those safeguards, and knows that to 
be drunk would disgrace him, or unfit him for the 
company of his equals. 

“But somehow that plan didn’t work well. Ed- 
gar became not only wild, but he was always 
playing cards and drinking in some low-down 
grog-shop halt the night, when his father thought 
him sate in bed. 

“1 don’t know how he managed to conceal his 
dissipation from his father. His poor mother 
suspected he was not doing right, but she didn’t 


Mam-| dream how bad matters were. 


“One night it all came out. Teddy, I don’t like 
Your grandma 
crying, your grandpa 








know what you're talking about. 
Your grandpa is a good man, if he is 
hasty, and the best friend I ever had. 
I don't know how I came to give you 
liquor, but seeing you so ill made me 
forget. I’m a poor, no-account old 
creature to forget.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Wat- 
son?” I asked, for I couldn't under- 
stand what she meant. ‘What mustn't 
you forget ?” 

“About your Uncle Edgar. You 
must have heard about him, though 
it all happened ten years ago, when 
you were a little baby. But your pa, 
Mr. Langdon’s eldest son, died about that time, 
and maybe your ma didn’t like to talk much 
about it.” 

Mamma had often told me I was never to men- 
tion Uncle Edgar to grandpa, and must never ask 
to go in his room; that was always kept locked 
up. Iasked Mrs. Watson what he died of. 

“God knows, if he is really dead;’’ and then 
she sobbed and groaned, and kept saying, ““O my 
precious boy! my poor, wretched Edgar!” till I 
thought I’d go crazy with her crying and the pain 
in my stomach that came back again. But she 
give me a good dose of ginger-tea, and after a 
time I got easy. 

But the tears kept streaming down her face. 








sO angry as to be al- 
most crazy ; and abus- 
ing Edgar, who was 
too drunk to walk 
steadily. What made 
it worse, Edgar kept 
muttering,— 

“Who put the first 
glass of liquor in my 
hands? You, sir; I 
learned to drink at 
your table, and with 
your consent. If it is 
such a disgrace, why 
did you give it to me? 





“Did I teach you to 
make a beast of your- 
self? your grandpa 
cried. ‘Did I make you 
the comrade of the low- 
est and most degraded 
ruffians in the county ? 
You're a disgrace to 
my name, sir, and I 
wish you had never 
been born. Get out of 
my sight! Let it be 
the last time my eyes shall rest upon you!’ 

“He raised his hand as he spoke, and struck 
Edgar full in the face. 

“Your grandma gave a loud screech and fainted, 
and we were so busy with her we didn’t know Ed- 
gar had left the house. 

“He didn’t come back. 

“The next morning we learned the cause of 
your grandfather’s anger. Edgar got into a 
disgraceful quarrel with a bar-keeper, and half- 
intoxicated as he was, had stabbed him. 

“Two days afterwards your grandma died. Her 
heart was broken. Your grandpa shut himself up 
in his room and wouldn’t see anybody, not even 
his own daughters. For six months he stayed 
there, only allowing me to come up to bring his 
meals and put his room in order. He never said 
he liked this, or didn’t like that. The only order 
he gave was to have Edgar’s room locked up just 
as he left it, and to bring him the key. 

“That’s the room you call Bluebeard’s room. I 
don’t think Mr. Langdon ever goes there unless it 
is at night. I noticed yesterday that the big win- 
dow that opens on the little veranda was half-open, 
and the rain must beat in, but I do not dare to ask 
for the key. I’m afraid Edgar's picture, that 
hangs near the window, will be spoiled.” 

“You never heard nothing more of him?” I 
asked. “Did the man die that he wounded ?” 

“No; he's living to-day, but not near here. 


It seems to me women are always crying when | Mr. Langdon advertised for Edgar, but it was as 
there aint no use for it, and when you want to| if he had sunk in the ground, for not a breath has 


hear things particularly! But at last she got quict, | been heard of him since. 


and told me about Uncle Edgar. 


| of it, but I reckon he’s dead long ago. 


He had money, plenty 
If your 


‘‘He was your grandpa’s youngest son. There! grandpa had found him, I don't know that he 
were only two boys of them, and Edward,—your | would have forgiven him, he’s so proud and stern. 
pa,— though he was a handsome young man, | He’s never mentioned his name since he went 


couldn’t come up to his brother in looks. 
was a beauty, and from the time he was a child 
he was petted and made so much of by everybody 
that it spoiled him. 

“He was so smart that there wasn’t anything 
he couldn’t do that he had a mind to. Your 
grandpa used to dream of his being judge, or gov- 
ernor, and your grandma thought the sun rose 
and set for Edgar. 

“That was the day of hard, steady drinking 
among gentlemen, and from the time Edgar could 
toddle, he had his wine regular at dessert. When 
he got older, many and many a time I’ve seen your 
grandpa drink with him at the sideboard. Your 
grandma didn’t much like that, but your grandpa 
said,— 


“IT wish my boy to drink like a gentleman, | in Mill Brook. 





Edgar | away.” 


“Is that the reason, Mrs. Watson, why grandpa 
hates liquor ?” 

“Yes; I do not think if a man was dying and 
liquor would save him, he'd give it. You see, 
what Edgar said about teaching him to drink cut 
very deep, and he just hugs his griefs and won’t 
talk of them, and they gnaw into his heart like 
vipers.” 

I often looked at Uncle Edgar’s balcony after 
that, and I saw that the shutter of the window 
that opencd to the floor was half-open. A big 
cedar tree was near, almost touching the house, 
and I wanted very much to look into the room, 
and see the picture of Uncle Edgar. 

One morning Grace said it was a fine day to fish 
She said she would put up a 


and with gentlemen. No fear of @gtemperance | lunch and we could fish all the morning. Fred 
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ran to get bait, but I did not feel like going with 
him. Fred and I weren't friends now, and I didn’t 
Grace laughed and tried to 
All the rest 


care to be with him. 
make me go, but I was not willing. 
of the young folks went. 

Grandpa was away in the fields. After Fred 
and the girls had gone I felt lonely. Just 
then I passed the tree that grew near the window 
of Uncle Edgar’s room. ‘The thought came to 
me to climb the tree and look into the room. 

It was wrong, I knew, and I ought not to have 
done it. But I did not think of that. Without 
thinking that grandpa would be angry, I crawled 
out on the branches till I came opposite the win- 
dow. Then I looked in. 

What I saw frightened me. I almost screamed. 
There was a great, rough-looking man sitting 
by a table with his face buried in his hands, and 
Mrs. Watson was kneeling down by him, wring- 
ing her hands and sobbing. 

I thought that the man was a robber, and was 
just giving the poor old woman time to say her 
prayers, before he murdered her. 

Their backs were to me, so I hurried to get 
down from the tree, but in my fright I lost my 
footing and fell to the ground. Just then grand- 
pa came galloping up. He jumped from his horse 
and helped me to my feet. He looked white, as 
if he thought I was killed, and cried out, “Are 
you hurt, Teddy? What have you been up to, 
you young scamp ?”” 

I was too scared to notice whether I was hurt, 
or to think about his catching me in the tree. 

“Hush, grandpa,” I said, “don’t make a noise. 
There's a robber in Uncle Edgar's room.” 

“Robber! Edgar’s room!” grandpa said, all in 
a maze, 

“Yes, sir, and he’s got Mrs. Watson on her 
knees, praying and sobbing ’fore he kills her.” 

Grandpa’s face looked strange, and he reeled as 
if he was going to fall. The next moment he 
rushed into the ball and up the steps without say- 
ing a word. I kept at his heels, for I wanted to 
do what I could to catch the robber. Grandpa 
threw open the door of Edgar's room. Mrs. Wat- 
son screamed. The man jumped up and stood 
with a set face looking straight at grandpa. 

“TI have come back, sir,” he said, in a hoarse, 
trembling voice, ‘‘just to hear of you from Mrs. 
Watson. Do not think I intended to thrust 
myself upon you, for I should have gone away, 
if possible, without your knowing that 1 had been 
here. Since I left home I’ve been all over the 
world, and have worked hard and honestly before 
the mast, and as mate and captain of one of the 
best ships out of New York. Not a drop of liq- 
uor has touched my lips for many a year. I am 
glad to be able to say this, that you may know 
that one who bears your name is not wholly a 
reprobate. Now I will go. If you can forgive 
me, sir, the pain I’ve caused you, and can tell me 
80, it will make my life happier in all the future. 
I know I killed my mother,”—and here the great 
strong fellow broke down and sobbed like a child. 

Grandpa was leaning against the door, his face 
working and his lips moving, though you never 
heard a sound. Suddenly he stretched out his 
hands, and tottering along, fell right into the 
man’s arms. 

Mrs. Watson dragged me out of the room and 
shut the door; and then, what does she do but 
fall on her knees again and set up such a crying 
because Uncle Edgar had come back. I tell you 
what, I can’t understand it. First she cried "cause 
he had gone away, then she cried harder because 
he and grandpa had made friends. 

Well, after everything was quieted down they 
called me in, and grandpa asked me what I had 
been doing in the tree, and I told him. Then Un- 
cle Edgar—-he’s a splendid-!ooking fellow, over six 
feet high and just like a Spanish brigand,—-reached 
over and put his arm about me, and said, with 
his voice trembling,— 

“Teddy’s curiosity did me the best turn, father. 
If he hadn't seen me, you would not have known 
I had ever been here.” 

Langdon Hall is twice as jolly since Uncle Ed- 
gar came back. Did I say that he never touched 
a drop of liquor the whole ten years he was away ? 

Well, he says he never did. 

Marie B. WILuIAMs. 





. 4@ 7 
FATAL MONOTONY. 

There are exceptional natures that seem to love 

sameness and hate variety, but that must always 


be a stvnted nature that clings to a dead level of 


life; and it is probable that an actual and literal 
monotony of scene for any length of time, even if 
the scenery were not cntirely cheerless, would ex- 
haust the dullest soul. 
hower, of the ill-fated Jeannette, put the question 
to him,-— 

“Among all the privations of your Arctic so- 
journ which seemed to be felt the most ?” 

“IT think we were more worried and depressed 
by the sameness and dreariress of the scene—the 
utter solitude—than anything else. To go upon 
deck every day and look out upon the same vast, 
endless waste of ice—it was that which we ap- 
peared to feel the most. The utter monotony and 


dreariness, after awhile, affected the spirits of 


some, and they would go aside, so as not to infect 
the others with the momentary depression. When 


the Indian came one day and announced, ‘Me of capers that would have done credit to a profes- | 


found atwo man house,’ the excitement caused 
by the novelty of the anticipation was something 
tremendous,” 


pearance of the men—did it blanch their hair, re- 
duce their flesh, or were its effects otherwise 
perceptible ?” 


A friend of Lieut. Danen- 


‘And how did this depressing life affect the ap- 


“Collins’ hair turned very gray before the re- 
treat, but De Long, strange to say, grew very 
stout; Collins also became stouter for a time, I 
think.” 

——_~+or- 
AUTUMN. 
Her gregeous tints, like summer's sunset clouds, 
Tell us of darkness, desolation, death; 


Her hand extended o’er cach tender bud 
Marks the switt coming of the winter’s breath. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THE FLAMES. 


“Miss Rosemun! Miss Rosemun! The cat’s in 
the kitchen quarrellin’ with me. Please’m now 
won’t you come an’ tell him to quit.” 

The child who spoke was so black. Her arms 
looked much too long for her wee body. Her 
fingers were thin, and their nails so long and sharp 
that they closely resembled bird’s claws. Her 
eyes were very prominent, and the beautiful 
teeth and the wiry coils of wool that surmounted 
the whole completed an extremely comical pic- 
ture. 

“You jes’ come in ’n’ look at'm, Miss Rosemun. 
Jes’ look at his tazl ; hain’t it big? I want to scrub 
the flo’n, I dun tole him to go out’n, he jes’ stick 
up his back ’n spit at me like everyt’in. I dun 
shied the broom ’n poker at ’m, I did, but he jes’ 
growl ’n grumble all the time ’n wont go out the 
do’ at all.” 

‘Well, never mind, Minerva,” said the lady, 
very much inclined to laugh at the child’s dis- 
tressed look and the cat’s indignant mien, “he 
will go out presently, and when you have finished 
your scrubbing you can play till tea-time.” 

After standing a moment to watch the child, 
who went about her work very deftly, the young 
woman passed on to the sitting-room with a 
thoughtful face. She was very young,—hardly 
past girlhood,—had only been married a few 
months; and felt that she had assumed a grave 
responsibility in the care of this child, whom she 
bad taken some eight months before from the 
worst of surroundings and evil influences. 

iver since the child had been in the family her 
odd looks, grotesque manners and quaint speech- 
es had kept Ann, the cook, who never had relish- 
ed the idea of her becoming an inmate of the 
family, in a very turbulent state of mind. 

Minerva’s love for her young mistress, Mrs. 
Almer, seemed to be her only incentive to well 
doing. Before coming to her present home she 
had never heard the story of Christ’s love and 
death; and she received it with utter incredulity. 

«’Taint no such t’ing,” she said to herself. “I 
dun know’s better ’n that. Mebbe He died fur some 
ob them lily white young uns; but He never dun 
it fur me. He don’ know nuffin’ ’tall bout me ’n’ 
| 1 knows it. Nobody never dun nuffin fur me, 
| till Miss Rosemun come took me.” 

Early one morning she went into the sitting- 
room, and found a strange woman sitting by the 
fire. 

‘*‘Whar’s Miss Rosemun ? 

“She’s sick,” was the reply. 

“What you got dun up in that blanket ?” 

“Come and see.” 

“Oh—oo! Hain’t it pretty? 
got it, ’n’ who's it b’long to?” 

“God sent it here last night; and it belongs to 
your Miss Rosemond.” 

“He did? What's she goin’ do with it ?” 

“She told me to let you hold it a little while. 
Did you ever see a prettier baby than this ?” 

“No, reck’n not! Hain’t never see none afore 
this’n. Is there any more ?” 

“Why, yes! Where have you lived all your 
life never to have seen a baby ?” said the woman; 
but Minerva was too busy looking at the baby to 
notice anything else. 

“What do you think .of my baby, Minerva ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Alimer, when she went in to see her. 

“O Miss Rosemun! I don’ see how they ever 
got it to grow so little. Hain’t it teenty, tho’ ?” 

“Well, you must help me to take good care of 
her; and she will soon grow to be a big girl.” 

“You dun mean that, Miss Rosemun? 
I’se help ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Mrs. Almer, “if you will 
be careful.” 

“Careful! Oh golly! I’se tread jes’ ’zif I’se 
walkin’ on eggs. I’se tuck my skirt-tails ’tween 


she asked. 


Whar you dun 


Can 


no cherished project of her own that she would 
not cheerfully resign, to stay with it; no ‘“‘tan- | b 
trums’ 
voice could not calm them. 


watching the baby, which lay on its mother’s lap, 


“why bain’t I got no home?” 


here like the baby, don’t you know ? 
’n’ took me. 
You wouldn’t never let no one take her, no mat- 
ter how good they was to her; would you ?” t 
want that she could not satisfy. 


got no home’n no father ?” ] 


face into her hands and burst into the wildest 
passion of sobbing. 


va’s face had an eager look that almost brought 
the tears into Mrs. Almer’s eyes. 


| ones. 


or passions so fierce that Mrs. Almer’s 


‘‘Miss Rosemun,” she said one day, as she sat 


“Why, you have; this is your home!” ec 
“No; I don’ mean that. I never dun come 
You come 


Taint like that. She b’longs here. | § 


“No,” said Mrs. Almer, feeling that here was a I 
‘Why hain’t I like other chilluns? Haint I}! 


As Mrs. Almer made no reply, she dropped her | i 


‘ 


“Minerva,” said Mrs. Almer, quietly, “‘you have 


a home.” u 
with it but the angels. 
fur to git up ’sides goin’ tro that ?” for now the 
flames had crossed the hall and were rolling up 
from the floor to the ceiling, and filling the whole 
hall-way with smoke and flame. 


There was a cessation of the sobs; and Miner- 





“Of my very own?” cried the child. 

“Yes, of your very own.” 

“With a father in it?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Almer. 

“Then why don’t I go there 2” 

“Because your Father is not ready for you to 
come to Him, yet.” 
“O Miss Rosemun! 
be long ?” 

“1 cannot tell, my child. He wishes you to live 
with me for a while, and learn to be a good girl.” 
“Ts it a pretty place, Miss Rosemun ?” 

“Yes, a beautiful place. You must try to be 
good, and learn all that you can while you are 
with me; for He will not want any but a very 
good little girl there.” 

“I wish’t I was white,” she said, after a long 
silence. 

“Why ?” asked Mrs. Almer. ° 
‘“’Cause, when my father sends for me I’se like 
to be pretty, like them other chilluns.” 

“You have seen white children that were not 
pretty, haven’t you? It is just so with black 
Some are pretty, and some are not. But 
all good children grow pretty. So if you are 
good, you will be pretty to your Father when He 
sends for you.” 

“Miss Rosemun, you dun see, I will be good!” | 
And she was! A demure, quiet little maid 
seemed to have taken the place of the wild imp of 
a year before. To see the little figure in her neat, 
flannel dress, clean white apron, and showy knots 
of ribbon at her throat and banded round her 
head, one would hardly recognize her as the same 
who figured at the commencement of our story. 
“Miss Rosemun! How you dun s’pose my 
father’ll send fur me ?” she asked one day. ‘You 
dun t’ink He’ll send the railroad, or a waggin with 
horses? Or’ll I have to go’n a boat on the river ?” 
“TI do not know, my child; we will none of us 
know until He does send.” 

“Oh, how I wish’t He’d send to-day.” 

“Why, are you tired of staying with baby and 
me ?” 

“No, Miss Rosemun! only it’s so long, it’s s0 
long.” 

“My chiid, I know it seems long; but we can 
none of us tell when He will send. It may be to- 
morrow; it may not be for some years. All that 
you can do is to wait, and try to be a good girl.” 

“T is,” was the quiet answer, given with a far- 
away look to the eye. 

“Dear child, 1 know you are!” And atthought 
of the change that had taken place, and the eager, 
wistful look that had come into the large eyes, a 
sudden rush of feeling swept over Mrs. Almer. 
She took the little dark face between her delicate 
palms, and stooping, laid her own peachy cheek 
close to the dusky one beside her. 

I think that the sight of her Father’s eagerly- 
watched-for messenger, could hardly have filled 
the little heart with such overwhelming joy as did 
this unlooked-for caress. Throwing her arms 
around the lady, she cried, between sobs that 
almost choked her utterance,— 

“You is so good to me, Miss Rosemun! an’ I 
does love you; I does love you so. I done wisht 
ther’s somefin’ I could do fur you, so I does!” 

“Well, dry your eyes, and you can take care of 
baby while Mr. Almer and I drive into town. 
Nurse has gone home, but Ann will be here; and 
all you will have to do is to sit by the crib. I 


When will he be? Will it 





corners; an’ I won’t never, never slide down the 
bannisters, no mo’.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Mrs. Almer opened 
her eyes to find Minerva standing by her bedside, 
and quivering all over with excitement. 

“Miss Rosemun!” she cried, “can I call it 
mine? Course I knows it can’t de mine,—great 
black nigger like me,—but jes’ only to ca// it mine, 
you know. Please, Miss Rosemun!” 

“Yes, Minerva, if you will bea good girl you 
may call it yours.” 

“Oh cracky, Dinah!” shouted Minerva. And 
forgetting all about her “skirt-tails” she flew out 
of the bedroom, down the stairs, across the yard 
and into the barn, where she indulged in a series 





| sional acrobat. 
Minerva’s love for her haby, and for Mrs. Al- 
| mer seemed Yo grow with her growth. There was 


my knees when I goes out the do’n roun’ the | 


will undress the baby, and she will probably 
sleep till I come back. If she does not, you can 
| give her some milk, and then play with her until I 
come; but don’t take her up while I’m gone.” 
| So atter Mrs. Almer had undressed the baby 
| and put it in the crib, she drove off with her hus- 
band to the town. 
“Minervy!" called Ann, from the foot of the 
stairs, about an hour afterwards, “I want to run 
| down to Melindy’s! I wont be gone long; she’s 
just sent word up that she’s sick, an’ wants me. 
| I'll light this lamp an’ leave it on the table 
by the door,” she added, coming up the stairs, 
“so’s you can see in both rooms; an’ don’t you 
;touch it whilst I’m gone. I’ll be back pretty 
| soon.” 

Minerva sat quietly by the crib till frequent gusts 
of wind coming through the blinds warned her 


on the table. 


she slipped off her shoes to avoid waking the ba- 


y, ran down the stairs and opening the door 


brought in the cage and set it on the table. 


“Goodness, how the wind do blow!” she said, 


as a blast howled by, banging shutters and doors. 
Finding the seed-dish in the cage empty, she 
filled it; put fresh water in the cup and hung the 


age in its place by the window. 
Then as she heard no noise from the baby, she 


went to work to put the sitting-room in order, 


etting back the chairs and straightening the books 
“Guess Miss Rosemun’llbe s’prise 
© see this, when she gets home,” Minerva said to 
nerself. 

She had been intent on her work for several 
ninutes, when suddenly she gave a sniff. “My 
and!” she cried, ‘don’ you smell somefin’ burn- 
ng, sure’s guns, Minervy Brown ?” 

She opened the hall door, which had blown to. 
‘Oh, my landy! my landy! The house is all 


afire ’n’ nobody here but me ’n my baby. O my 


yaby! It’s up there, right in the fire, ’n’ nobody 


Oh! hain't there no way 


“O my baby! Miss Rosemun’s baby !” she said 
as a faint cry came to herear. “I’se got to go. 
P’raps I can’t never get back; but I’se goin’ any- 
how.” And drawing a long breath, she ran 
np stairs across the hall through fierce flames that 
shrivelled the skin on her face and arms; through 
smoke and heat that stifled her; over the burning 
carpet and hot cinders that blistered and cracked 
the flesh on the poor naked feet. Never faltering 
for a moment, she rushed through to the room be- 
yond. 

The kerosene lamp which Ann had left upstairs 
had been overturned, perhaps by the strong wind 
now blowing in at the window, and had probably 
been broken when it fell to the floor. Minerva 
had passed through the worst when she reached 
the nursery, though the smoke and heat had al- 
ready filled that room so that it was fairly stifling. 
Staggering forward, blinded and stifled by the 
smoke, she stumbled and fell, striking her head 
against the rocker of the crib. Not an instant did 
she hesitate, but struggling to her feet, she seized 
the baby and wrapped it up in the crib-blanket. 
“°F I could on’y get a breff of fresh air, I’d try 
to git her down agin. Oh, my eyes, how they 
hurts! Here’s the windy ; mebbe I kin git a leetle 
fresh air.” 

She thrust out her head for a moment, and drew 
several long breaths. Then turning and holding 
the baby carefully, she shut her eyes and dashed 
into the hall again, where the flames raged fiercer 
than ever, and went staggering and crying with 
pain, down the burning stairs to the hall door. 
“Did you ever see a lovelier night, Earnest ?” 
said Mrs. Almer to her husband, as they rode 
homeward. “Everything seems to be covered 
with a silver veil. The whole landscape looks 
like a picture.” 

“Yes,” said he, “it is beautiful; but I think we 
shall have a storm before morning. The air is 
moist, and the wind has risen so that it is quite a 
gale. We must hurry on.” Just then they passed 
the brow of the hill, that had shut their home 
from sigut, and the next instant Mrs. Almer 
clutched bis arm and cried,— 

“OQ Earnest, look there!” pointing to the house. 
“O my God, have mercy on me! The fire is in the 
nursery. Let me out, Earnest; let me out, I 
must get there. O my baby! My baby! Oh, 
don’t hold me so! I must go!” 

“Don’t you see, love, that the horses are run- 
ning as fast as they can go? You couldn’t possi- 
sibly get there as quickly if I let you out. Just 
see how they fly,” said Mr. Almer, at the same 
time holding his wife in by main strength and 
guiding the horses with one hand, as they tore 
along—rather than ran—down the road to the 
house ;—that house where all seemed still as 
death, save tor the cruel flames whieh were raging 
inside. No sign of life about the place! The 
minutes seemed hours. Mr. Almer’s face was 
deadly pale; his teeth set; his eyes seemed start- 
ing from his head; and his breath came in great 
sobbing gasps as he leaned forward, and wildly 
urged on his horses. 

“See, Earnest, see! Minerva at the door. Has 
she got the baby? Jcan’t see! Oh, I can’t see! 
Has she got the baby? Oh, look at the child! 
What is she going todo? She is going to fall on 
the door-steps. O Earnest, catch her! I do be- 
lieve she’s got it! She’d never leave it behind in 
that room.” 

How he got there, when the horses turned in at 
the gate, Mr. Almer never knew. He found him- 
self at the door just in time to catch Minerva be- 
fore she fell insensible, or nearly so; for she only 
gave a quick gasp or two and then fainted. 

They never knew what the reason was; wieth- 
er the babe had been stupefied by the smoke and 
gas, or whether Minerva’s grasp had been too tight 
for it; but it was hours before there was the slight- 
est sign of life in the baby. And even then this 
was so faint that it took days of careful nursing 
to bring her back to health and strength. 

Poor Minerva! Her flannel dress was all that 
had saved her as she passed through that flaming 
hall. There was not a shred left of the white 
apron or of the bright ribbons. Her hands and 
arms were scorched and blistered to the elbows, 





of the approach of a storm. Then, remembering 
| that the bird had not been brought into the house, 





and the flesh on her poor feet was roasted, aud i2 
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some places cracked open to the bone. The little 
coils of wool were burnt off close to her head, and 
the face and eyes swollen and blistered beyond 
recognition. 

Delirium set in with returning animation, and 
from Minerva’s wild sayings they learned through 
what an ordeal she had passed to get to her baby. 

“She will never know us again, will she?” said 
Mrs. Almer to the doctor. 

“IT think not,” saidhe. “She will probably pass 
away in one of her quiet spells. She can’t last 
long. Iam afraid she is burnt inwardly.” 

But toward evening of the next day, as Mrs. 
Almer was sitting by her, she was startled by a 
faint voice, ““Miss—Rosemun, whar you is?” 

“Here, Minerva, right beside you. What can I 
do for you ?” 

“Whar'’s my baby, Miss Rosemun ?” 

“She’s in her crib. Do you want to see her ?” 

“No, I can’t see nuffin’ no mo’.” 

“Is there anything I can do for you, dear 
child ?” 

But there was no reply, and she seemed to be 
sleeping. About midnight she spoke. ‘Is I goin’ 
to die, Miss Rosemun? I dun heard Ann say so.” 

“Yes, dear child; the doctor thinks that you 
cannot live long. Are you afraid to die?” 

“No,—only,—my father—you know? He 
goin’ to send fur me”—— 

“So He is, Minerva. I am expecting He 
come for you every minute.” 

“What if I’se dun gone—dead before ?” 

“Oh, dear child, He would take you all the 
same, and you would know that He had come.” 

Seemingly exhausted she lay in a stupor till 
about three o’clock. Then, rousing up, she asked, 
in a whisper, “Has I dun got to swim across ?” 

“Swim across what, child ?” 

“De river. Ann dun say—sumfin—’bout it.” 

“Dear, don’t worry. 
take care of you. 
Him, will you ?” 

“The one you dun tole me "bout ?” 

“Tea.” 

“Den He does know "bout me, too ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Miss—Rosemun,” she said, in fainter gasps, 
“you keep--tight hold—my hand—till 1 finds 
Him, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, dear child,” said Mrs. Almer, as the 
scalding tears dropped thick and fast. 

The doctor, who came in just then, took the 
other hand in his, and after a moment remarked, 
“She will never speak again.” 

But he was mistaken. Just as the first faint 
rosy rays of the rising sun flushed the dull gray 
of the sky, heralding the day, she suddenly drew 
her hand from Mrs. Almer’s, the sightless eyes 
opened wide, and a look of ecstatic joy, which 
none of them ever forgot, flashed over her face. 

“You can dun let go now, Miss Rosemun! He’s 
comin’; I sees Him! I sees Him! I’se goin’ 
home! My Father’s—dun—sent fur me.” 

And ina moment she had passed onto the Fa- 
ther’s home. 
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will 





Jesus will meet you and | 
You won’t be afraid to go with 
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DELICIOUS “RAKI FISKE.” 


There are in this country many people who like 
their cheese in a condition which is usually de- 
scribed as ‘too far gone.” So we need not be 
surprised that some of the people of Norway 
should enjoy the delicacy described in a recent 
book of travel—Three in Norway.” 

“It may be remembered that we brought a lot 
of fish slightly salted with us from Gjendesheim. 
Ever since our return here we have caught plenty 
of fish every day, and as we prefer fresh food to 
salt, the Gjendesheim fish, which were placed in a 
little barrel, have been neglected. 

Five or six days ago we noticed an unpleasant 
odor, and found that it proceeded from this bar- 
rel, the fish being in an advanced stage of decom- 
position, and the men told us they were making 
‘raki fiske,” a thing which they informed us in 
Norwegian is ‘real jam.’ 

We were very angry, and gave orders that the 
whole thing should at once be thrown into the 
glacier torrent. After this the affair faded from 
our minds, but yesterday we again noticed the 
same smell, and this morning it was so powerful 
that we began to invent theories to account for it. 

John, who is a man of great scicntific attain- 
Ments, proved to his own complete satisfaction 
that it proceeded from the bodies of prehistoric 
reindeer which had been engulfed by an avalanche 
ages ago and entombed in the glacier until now, 
when at last their decaying corpses were being 
washed down the stream. 

He said Huxley had often observed the same 
thing and told him about it. 

Esau’s theory was that the glacier itself was de- 
composing. ‘Look what a long time it had been 
standing exposed to the air, and most likely in a 
damp place; everybody knew that snow-water 
was not good to drink, witness the goitre of 
Switzerland; and why was it not good? Simply 
because it was putrid, and now that the hot sun 
was shining upon it, no wonder it smelt a little. 

He concluded his remarks by inquiring who 
Huxley might be, and was setting off up the val- 
ley with a bottle of Condy’s fluid to pour over the 
glacier, when the skipper, who had wandered 
down to the Memurua River instead of arguing, 
suddenly rushed back with his fingers tightly 
holding his nose, and shaking his fist at Ola. 

The barrel of ‘raki fiske’ had not been thrown 





| young 


had secreted it near the stream, intending to have 
a feast as soon as it should have become rotten 
enough to please their cultivated taste. 

Now the ‘raki fiske,’ barrel and all, is buried 
a yard deep, but we have little doubt that Ola 
and lvar will come back and dig it up after we 
have left the country, say a month hence. It 
ought to be in perfect condition by that time.” 
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For the Companion. 


OLD STORIES OF THE WHITE HILLS. 
Guide Thompson’s Anecdotes. 


Tired out with our tramp through the “Devil’s Den,” 
one day last September, we rested for awhile in the 
shadow of an overhanging rock ; and while lying there, 
on the ferns, our guide, Allen Thompson,—so well 
known for years at Franconia and throughout the 
White Mountains,—entertained us with anecdotes of 
his boyhood, some of which will bear repeating, and 
will no doubt interest the readers of the Companion 
Thompson is now an old man,—upwards of sixty, I 
think,—but straight as an arrow, hale, hearty, bronzed ; 
in short, the ideal guide and 
mountaineer of the “Notch.” 

He was born, I think he told us, 
in the southern part of Vermont, 
but whil2 yet a boy, left home and 
went to live with an Indian—a Mo- 
hawk chief, in the northern part 
of New York State. 

This chief appears to have been 
a generous old fel- 
low, very good- 
natured and kind- 
ly, and took a great 
fancy to the white 
boy who*had come 
to him.” For sev- 
eral years he was 





accustomed to take 
Alen with 
him on all his 
“hunts” and moves 
and he taught him 
all the tricks and 
arts known to the 
Indian hunter and 
warrior. 

The old chief had 
a wife and several 
daughters, who 
used to go with 
them on their fall 
hunts. 

“One time,”’--to 
Thompson’s 
words—‘‘we were 
out on a bear-hunt, 
and had been look- 
ingfor signs around 
a high, ledgy moun- 
tain all day, but 
could see no fresh 
traces. At last, 
just at sunset, we 
came to a big pine 
stub, twenty or 
thirty feet high and 
six or seven feet through at the butt. The fires had 
burnt it black; but there was a big hole in it, twelve 
or fifteen feet from the ground, and from the fresh 
scratches in the smut, we knew there was an old she 
bear inside, probably up near the top. 

“Late in the fall the female bears commonly*select 
such stubs for dens; and in the spring they keep their 
cubs in these holes, till they are large enough to follow 
them. 

“We knew there was an old bear up there, but as it 
was not far from sundown and we were all tired, we 
concluded to go off and camp and wait for morning. 


use 


“There wasn’t much danger, at this time of year, of 
the bear’s coming down and going off. So we took it 
leisurely, and the next forenoon all hands—the old 
chief, whose name was Metallic, his squaw, Molly Mo- 
lasses, and the girls, Polly Crow, Young Moll and Mal- 
low—started for the stub, with axes, tomahawks and 
our guns. 

“Thumping on the butt did not stir the bear! but we 
knew she was in it. Se we set to work to cut it down. 
We all chopped—the old squaw and girls, too, for the 
stub was so big that we could all stand round and geta 
hack at it. It took us some time—an hour at least— 
and despite all the noise we made, the bear showed no 
signs of coming out. At last the stub toppled over and 
came down with a crash. 

“When I saw it fall, [ran out towards the top-end, 
and was just in time to see an enormous black head 
poked out of the big hole atthe top. The bear had been 
sound asleep, and looked stupid, or dazed. A single 
blow from my axe upon the head killed the old beast. 

“But all these Indians are very superstitious about 
the black bear. They are afraid of the bear’s ghost, 
after killing one, unless they can in some way appease 
its anger. 

“Old Metallic himself was not much of a believer in 
these whims, but his squaw was. Before she would 
allow me to skin the bear, she had it hauled to our 
camp and placed on a bed of boughs. She then stuffed 
the mouth and ears full of tobacco, and made us all 
stand round and smoke, while she burned the tobacco 
in the bear’s head. 

“Tt took fifteen or twenty minutes; 4nd during all 
this time the old squaw stood and whispered in the 
bear’s ear, ‘Don’t blame us, Bear. The young pale- 
face did it.’ And she would stroke its hide as softly 
as if it were a sick girl’s hair. 

* Another time the old squaw made Polly Crow and 
Mallow hung and kiss a large bear which the chief had 
shot—to propitiate its spirit. 

“The squaws then made quite a good thing out of 
bear’s oil. They put all the fat from a carcass into a 
kettle and heated it very hot over the fire. The oil— 
that pure oil which is valuable for hair-dressing— 

would then rise to the top, and remain there, unhard- 
ened, even in the coldest weather, while the coarser 
fat hardened beneath it. 

“When off on a hunt the Indians put the oil, to 





into the torrent at all, but our villainous retainers 












animal whole, or nearly whole. Often they wonld 
have ten or a dozen of these skins on our return from a 
successful hunt. 

“Once, while out hunting, we heard strange cries 
and yells, as much like a big fifteen-year-old boy boo- 
hooing as anything I can think of. First the cries 
would be ina high Eey, then they would burst into a 
bellow, like that of a young bull. 

After listening a while, we started in the direction 
of these strange sounds. It was a low, swampy place, 
where the ground was covered with soft, wet moss, and 
we ran along without making much noise for half a 
mile or so, Then we saw what the outcry was about. 

“A gale had broken off the top of a very large hem- 
lock tree, up forty or fifty feet from the ground. There 
had been a bees’ nest in the tree, and the trunk had 
broken so as to expose the upper part of the honey- 
comb. A large bear had climbed up and was trying to 
eat the honey. 

“He would reach up his paw and scoop off a hand- 
ful, which he would eagerly carry to his mouth. But 
the bees had something to say about his robbery. The 
bear did not seem to care much for the thousands 
that were pegging away at his head and back, but when 
any of them dived into his mouth and stung his tongue, 

*twas too much. 
Then he would 
-8nivel and = roar, 
and for a time he 
would scem to give 
tup and make 
motions as if to get 
down. But the hon- 
ey tasted so good 
that he could not 
resist the tempta- 
tion to get more, 
and he would reach 
up again and take 
another grab. This 
he would put in his 
mouth, but by the 
time he had moved 
his jaw three or 
four times, in order 
to chew it, the bees 


would prick his 
tongue and he 
would commence 
to ery and bellow 
again. 

“IT don’t think 


that the bees could 
sting through his 
shaggy hide so as 
to hurt him, but 
his bare lips and 
tongue were sensi. 
tive and tender. We 
stood and laughed 
to see him maneu.- 
vre for awhile; 
then I drew a bead 
on the old chap and 
brought him to the 
ground. 

“On looking into 
his mouth we found 
‘his tongue swelled 
to nearly twice its 
natural size from 
the poison of the 
bee stings! So, too, 
were his lips. But 
such an appetite for 
honey did the old 
fellow have, that I have no doubt if I had not shot him, 
he would have kept nabbing at that comb till his tongue | 
hung out of his mouth.” 

In this same ‘‘Devil’s Gulch” in which we were sit- 
ting, he told us of the wonderful escape of a young} 
gentleman who was exploring it with him two years 
before. They had proceeded a long way down the 
stream, and at length, venturing into a narrow and very 
precipitous gorge, got in a “‘cat’s nest;” that is, into a | 
place where they couldn’t go back, and were obliged to 
go ahead. 

“We climbed on over big boulders for about a mile,” 
said Thompson, ‘‘and then came toa spot where the | 
only way out was along a little crevice on the face of! 
the overhanging cliff. There was a hundred and fifty | 
or two hundred feet of this sort of thing, where the 
least mis-step would send us down into the stream forty 
or fifty feet beneath. 

“The only way was to work along with our backs to | 
the bare rock. I knew I could do it myself, but I 
wasn’t so sure that young D—— could. ‘Do ye think 
ye can foller me on that shelf?’ I said to him. 

“He took a look at it, and I saw him turn a little pale. 
But he said, ‘Go ahead, Thompson,’ quite composedly. 











“There really was no other way, soI started along 
the crevice. We both had packs, and these didn’t help 
us any, I assure ye; for we had to take them in front | 
of us, and they, of course, pulled usout from the rock 
over the stream. | 

“There were some few little ferns and some other | 
green stuff growing along the crevice under foot, and | 
these bothered us considerably. But we worked along 
with our hands outstretched and our eyes looking 
straight out in front, feeling our way with our feet 
slowly; and we had got full half way across, when sud- 
denly I saw D *s foot slip off those ferns! In fact, 
it flew right out from under him! 

“T tell ye, sirs, my heart fairly came into my mouth! 
He’s a dead man, I thought. He’s sure to fall! 

“But he was quick asa cat. When his feet slipped 
his hand went up like a flash! and it happened to catch 
hold of a wild plum bush which chanced to hang down 
there in just the right place! 

“He grasped that and saved himself. And, gentle- 
men, you will understand better how narrow an cscape 
he had, when I tell you that that was the only bush 
which hung down low enough for him to reach all along 
there; and that he had not seen the bus’ at all before 
he caught hold of it! 

“When I saw that I said to myself, ‘That fellow’s 








white as a ghost; and in about a minute the sweat 
come out and stood in drops on his face and hands! 
And to tell the truth, gentlemen, | was just a little 
sweaty myself,” 

_—_— +e — 
HOPELESS WORK. 
Work without hope draws ne 


: ctar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object ¢ 


cannot live. 
s. 'T. COLERIDGE. 
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For the Companion. 


ANOTHER SWISS JOURNEY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


We woke in the morning and it was raining—not a 
quiet, friendly, August rain, but such a rain as they 
have in the mountains—sulien, heavy, a great deal wet- 
ter than other rains, and possessed, as it seemed, with 
a dogged intention of going on forever. 

Ateight o’clock the driver, whom we had engaged 
the night before with the solemn and distinct under- 
standing that we would Not go if it rained, appeared 
with his carriage and pair before our door. 

We mildly remarked that it rained. 
ed to assent; but he said that if it kept on raining, the 
roads might be quite impassable on the morrow, and if 
we were going, it would be well to start at once. 

Just then a sudden rift in the blackness of the sky 
revealed a faint line of blue, to which the guide pointed 
triumphantly. He assured us that it would clear in an 
hour or two, and we said that we would start if it 
stopped raining any time before eleven o'clock, and 
with that understanding the man went away. 

Then evil tales began to be told us of fatal accidents 
in crossing this same Téte Noire. Only one week be- 
fore, a party of three had attempted to drive across it, 
and a storm had come on. The quide had vainly tried 
to persuade his passengers to take refuge in a moun- 
tain hut, but they had insisted on going forward. 

At last they came to a place—a sort of bridge—which 
the guide fancied might be dangerous, and here, again, 
he counselled them to walk, but they refused. 

He himself dismounted and went to the head of his 
horses. He had just the dangerous 
place when there came a sudden crash, a wild, wild 


He condescend- 


stepped across 


shrick of horror, and horses, carriage and three human 
souls were all struggling together in the mountain tor- 
rent far below, 

Two of the bodies were recovered and one wheel of 
the carriage; but no trace had been found of the other 
body or of the horses. 

To hear of this terrible and so recent calamity was 
nota pleasant preparation for our own journey; buta 
benevolent Englishman, who scemed to know Switzer- 
land well, assured us that just after an accident an un- 
usual amount of care was always exercised; and told 
us that within the last week the road had been thor- 
oughly inspected and repaired, under the care of the 
efficient Swiss Road Commissioners. He added that a 
day of rain might, however, make it unsafe again, and 
that it would be far better for us to make the trip that 
day if possible. 

Just before 
ceased, 
scene. 


eleven the clouds lifted and the rain 

Promptly our charioteer appeared upon the 
Some one looked out at him and told us that he 
was the very guide who drove the unfortunate people 
the week before. I supposed, according to our English 
consoler, that would ouly make him more careful; but 
one had a sort of gruesome fecling in setting off with 
him all the same. However, we started. 

For half an hour all went merry as a marriage-bell; 
then the whole sky darkened again, and it began to 
rain as if a second deluge were impending. Still we 
ail voted against turning back. The road would be 
worse to-morrow; the day might clear, by-and-by; 
anyhow, we were started, and on we went. 

But it was a woeful day. The shining, distant eplen- 
dors of the snow-crowned mountain-kings which should 
have rewarded us for our peril were for the most part 
hidden from us by the rain; but near at hand we 
the precipices whose very verge we were skirting. 

Much of the the road was so narrow that it 
seemed as if, should the horse swerve six inches to one 
side, we should never see again “the cheerful light o’ 
the sun.” Every now and then we came toa place wide 
enough to meet a returning carriage, and we met many 
of them during the day; and somehow they seemed to 
time their arrival at the meeting-places very skilfully. 


say 


way 


We had made up our minds beforehand chat at least 
we would not lose our lives by refusing to walk when 
we were told to do so; and it seemed to me that the 
driver had divined our resolution, for the amount of 
walking he invited us to do was prodigious. When- 


| ever we came to a pull hard for the horses he would tell 
| us gravely, that it was a dangerous place, and he thought 


we should do well to get out. 

T will not hazard a guess at the number of toilsome 
miles we walked that morning, plashing through soft 
mud, ankle-deep, and soaked through and through by 
the persistent, untiring rain. 

Midway in the journey we stopped for luncheon, and 
then proceeded with another carriage and horses, and a 
fresh driver—a funny little old man whom we called 
grandpa. 
steadily. 

Gran‘ipa walked all the time, and the rain seemed to 
chill him seriously; so that, as a matter of protection 
against the cold no doubt, he quaffed at the doors of va- 
rious little shanties the red wine of the country. At 
length it seemed not only to have warmed but to have 
inspired him. He mounted his box. He said, *We 
climb no more, we descend always now.” And descend 
we did. We actually spun down to Martigny. 

The day before, on the back of my “reluctant”? mule, 
I had arranged for having my decease telegraphed to 
those whom it might concern; now, in this carriage, 
whirling down the mountain at the rate of countless 
miles an hour, and turning corners with two wheels in 
the air, I began to make my will. 

I assured my companions, very solemnly, of my be- 
lief that we shonld never reach the level ground alive. 
I even ventured a slight expostulation with grandpa, 
but he only smiled, and tore along as madly as ever. I 
could hardly believe my eyes when the lights of Mar- 
tigny came in sight, and we drove quictly into town 
through the rain and the mist. 


For perhaps two hours we were climbing 





time hasn’t come yet sartin:’ 

“Tt seemed one chance in about ten thousand; and to 
see a thing like that happen is apt to make one think 
that there is such a thing as Providence. 








keep it, in hedge-hog skins, which they took off the 





“When we got across and sat down, D——- was as 


| The next day it rained still. There was no pleasure 
to be had at Martigny in the rain, and we went on by 
train to Chillon, where we passed part of the long, wet 
| afternoon in writing letters to our friends, and the rest 
of it in reading aloud Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon,” 
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Have we all read this so often as to forget how | It has been supposed by some that Byron’s po- 


full it is of poetic beanty? I know that a new | 
and keen sense of the power and charm of some | 
passages in it came to me that day, as I read it 
sitting by a window, whence I could see the beau- 























em was written in commemoration of the suffer- 
ings of Bonivard; but Byron has distinctly stated 
that when he wrote the poem he had never heard 
the story. 

No picture could render all the aspects of the 
place more faithfully than Byron has done. There 
are the old columns, looking as if they would 
stand forever; and there the long, narrow open- 
ing on high, through which the feeble daylight 
struggles, and at which Byron imagined the love- 
ly, blue-winged bird came to sing; and there the 
footing in the wall by which the prisoner strove to 
gain the narrow outlook from which he could see 
a glimpse of sky. Among the thousands of names 
inscribed upon those old pillars we found that of 

Byron, himself, and that of Victor 
“3 Hugo. 

In the afternoon we bade fare- 
well to lovely Chillon, and took 
the steamer for a five hours’ sail 
to Geneva. I have no words of 
praise left for the blue waters of 
fair Lake Leman—the bluest wa- 
ters in all Switzerland—or for the 
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ChILLON CASTLL. 


tiful Lake of Geneva, otherwise Lake Leman, and 
the fair Castle of Chillon with its towers and 
turrets. 

The next morning rose with a superb brilliance 
of sunlight. The sky was a deep, blue, lustrous 
vault; as clear as if no cloud had ever darkened 
it since the world began. 

Of course we made our way at once to the Cas- 
tle. A portion of it is still used as a prison, but 
the rest was open to our inspection. Externally, 
it is a vision ot beautiful architecture. Its shape, 
its color and its location all lend themselves to 
enhance the ideal charm which Byron has be- 
queathed to it by his poem. 

The origin of this Castle is buried in darkness. 
It is a Gothic building, with massive and irreg- 
ular walls flanked by six towers, and surmounted 
by turrets. The square tower in the centre is a 
lofty structure, whence you can see the whole lake 
and its borders; and it still contains the alarm- 
bell, which of old used to summon the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country to the defence of 
the Castle. 

In the other towers are the deep, dark dun- 
geons where captives used to linger out their pain- 
ful and hopeless days—the chamber of the Ques- 
tion, where every conceivable instrument of tor- 
ture was used to bring the prisoners to confession, 
and the beams from which the doomed men were 
hung, at last. The fair, blue lake used to be their 
convenient sepulchre. ‘The last and largest of the 
dungeons is the one to which Byron reters in his 
poem, where he makes his prisoner say :— 





“There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old; 
Seven columns, mossy and gray, 

Dim, with a dull, imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a ch 
That iron isa cankering thing, 
For in these limbs its teeth remain.” 





This dungeon was occupied for four years by 
Bonivard. For six years Bonivard was confined 
in Chillon Castle, but the first two were passed in 
a more comfortable apartment. Here in the dun- 
geon of the seven columns, his weary steps, pass- 
ing so constantly over the pavement, have worn a 
little path in the rock. 

He was a martyr to his love for Switzerland and 
liberty. In 1530 liis confinement began, and in 
1536 the combined forces of Berne and of Geneva 
effected the conquest of the Castle, then held by the 
cruel Duke of Savoy, and the release of Bonivard. 

He was found chained to a pillar; and his first | 

| 
| 





question when his chain was broken was whether 
his beloved Geneva had also regained her free- 
dom. 


The Genevese from that time heaped upon 
him all the rewards it was in their power to be- | 
stow, and he died at last in 1571, full of years and 


of honors | 


shining heights which are constantly coming into 
view, as one sails over those fair waters. 

After four weeks in Switzerland one becomes 
bankrupt in words; but one has learned to love 
the place as one loves no other. Surely its haunt- 
ing beauty must draw every traveller back, again 
and again. And to have seen it once is to be for- 
ever after as homesick as a Switzer for its hills 
and its lakes. 

——_+@r— 
BEST OF ALL. 


BY Death, stern sheriff, all bereft, 
weep. yet humbly kiss the rod; 
The best of all L still have left 
My faith, my Bible, and my God! 
RALPH Hoyt. 


+e --_ — 
HONORS TO THE GREAT. 


The English are generous in their tributes to 
great men. Sometimes these tributes take the 
form of benevolent institutions, of hospitals, or 
memorial churches, or liberal charities. But 
most frequently they are monuments, shafts, or 
busts, set up in some public place, or in some his- 
toric edifice, where all the people may see and pon- 
der upon them. 

The intention to place a bust of Longfellow in 
Westminster Abbey has been referred to in the 
Companion. Since that proposal took shape, a 
statue of Carlyle has been unveiled. It stands on 
the Thames Embankment, that noble promenade 
which has replaced the slums of the London river- 
side for several miles ; and is erected immediately 
opposite the house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
where the strange genius who wrote “Sartor Re- 
sartus” and the “French Revolution” lived and 
died. 

This statue of Carlyle is, very properly, a sit- 
ting one; and represents the old philosopher, in 
his homely, every-day attire, in an attitude of fa- 
miliar conversation. In making the address at 
the ceremony of its unveiling, Prof. Tyndall ex- 
pressed the hope that it would not be long before 
a companion statue of Emerson would be erected 
on the Thames Embankment. If this is done, and 
the bust of Mr. Longfellow finds a place in West- 
minster Abbey, the two most illustrious of Amer- 
ican writers will share the honors done to the fa- 
mous of the mother country, on its venerable 
soil. 

Another design which is in progress of execu- 
tion is to place busts of the two great rival states- 
men, Gladstone and Beaconsfield, opposite each 
other in the Guildhall of London. 

Every year, the Prime Minister of England and 


his colleagues are welcomed to the hospitalities of 


the metropolis, at a splendid banquet in the Guild- 
hall. The Lord Mayor acts ag host, and the Prime 


Minister usually seizes the opportunity to make a 











speech, in which he foreshadows, to some extent, 
the future policy of the Cabinet. 

At these civic banquets, Gladstone and Beacons- 
field Lave appeared as Prime Ministers, alter- 
nately, for the past fourteen years. Their voices 
have echoed to the walls of Guildhall, in many an 
eloquent address and significant prophecy. It 
seems, therefore, most proper that their effigies, 
inenduring marble, should appear there for all 
future time. 

And so the two great rivals, so constantly op- 
posed during life through a period of more than a 
quarter of a century, will calmly confront each 
other in placid and emotionless marble, before the 
successors who will read of their Parliamentary 
conflicts as remote history. 

Everywhere in London are to be seen the monu- 
mental tributes to the great of England; not only 





the great nobles, generals, statesmen, but also the 
famous in letters, in arts, in industry, and in phil- 
anthropy. | 
It is a good thing to thus preserve, in bronze or 
marble, the lives of those who have achieved no- 
ble things, and who have honored their country | 
as well as themselves; and to thus continually re- | 
mind the people of lofty examples, and the traits | 
which win success and fame in the world-struggle. | 
In our own country, the practice of raising busts | 
and monuments to men of fame and achievement | 
is growing more common. Washington, the cap- | 
ital of the nation, has been adorned by many noble | 
memorials of the statesmen and warriors who have | 
deserved well of the nation; while other cities are | 
following the example, and are thus beautifying | 
their streets and squares; as well as perpetually | 
salling to the minds of the multitudes who pass | 


great characters to 
is due. 


whom the nation’s gratitude 


oaisea im 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The wants of Reauty other wants create 
Which overflow on others soon or late; | 
For all that worship thee must ease the heart | 
By Love, or Song, or Art. | 
R. H. STODDARD. | 
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MODERN NEWSPAPERS. 

The Companion is a larger paper in size than 
any newspaper that was printed one hundred 
years ago. Every number contains at least four 
times as much matter as was given in the single | 
issues of the papers of that time. 

The number of copies of the Companion circu- | 
lated in the course of a year, is not much less 
than the whole number of all newspapers printed | 
in a year in Great Britain a century ago. And | 
probably the weekly issue of the Companion is 
equal to the entire annual circulation of all the 
papers in this country at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. 

We do not mention these facts to advertise the | 
circulation of the Companion. That is not at all 
our purpose, for our readers already know how 
large it is,—but we do it in order to explain some 
things which are so well known that few people 
think about them, or realize their true meaning. 

The leading fact is, that the people of to-day 
know what is going on in the world more thor- 
oughly and perfectly than our fathers did. We} 
know what important vote was passed in the 
British House of Commons yesterday ; what emi- 
nent man died in Russia; how much damage was 
done by a storm in Buenos Ayres; what happen- 
ed in the trial of Arabi in Egypt. 

But a more important fact is that we as a peo- 
ple are interested in all these matters. In former 
times, when the news furnished was of the most 
meagre description, the public interest was not 
excited in many directions. Important intelli- 
gence, travelling slowly, reached the scattered 
communities sooner or later. But journalism was 
not what it now is. The art of getting news was 
not well known, or the art of presenting it. The 
reading public needed to be trained slowly to 
read more and to desire more. 

Now what we have in mind to say, especially, 
is that the very extent of our knowledge of what 
is going on makes us see the news out of its true 
proportions. 


We take up, for instance, a copy of a Chicago | 


daily newspaper, and find four long columns de- 
voted toa record of crime. “We say at once, the 
world is growing worse. Formerly we never 
heard of so many and such horrid murders, or so 
many thefts. That is true. But formerly such 
events would not have been reported even if they 
had occurred. 

Since that day the telegraph has been invented 
and has come into common use; the people are 
greedy for news; the newspapers are equally 
eager, and have become rich, powerful and enter- 
prising. 


So the mere fact that we hear about an unusual | 


number of crimes, or of accidents, or of fires, or 
of tornadoes, proves nothing whatever as to “‘epi- 
demics” of these things. All it does prove, is that 
the newspapers are constantly extending their 
scope, and are covering the world more and more 
with their keen-eyed reporters. 

While it is thus true that by reading the news- 
papers, we get a distorted view of the condition of 
the world as compared with its condition in the 
past, we are really getting a view which is abso- 
lutely truer than the old. Our fathers knew im- 
perfectly, and so do we; but we come nearer to a 
full knowledge than they came. 

For example, take the recent Egyptian troubles. 
If they had occurred a century ago, only the mer- 








est outline of events would have appeared in any 
newspaper; and the number of people who would 
have heard or cared about them would have been 
very small. 

Now, not only was there an opportunity for 
everybody to read and understand the causes of 
the war, and how the solution was worked 
out; but well-nigh everybody has followed the 
news, and has an opinion about the Khedive, and 
Arabi, and Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Do our readers appreciate how much of the 
progress made in these directions is of yesterday, 
as it were? Let any one take a copy of a “live 
newspaper” of to-day, and compare it with an is- 
sue of the same newspaper only ten years old. 
The contrast is positively startling. 

The improvement appears at every point. The 
domestic and foreign news is more full; the local 
intelligence relates to more matters and to more 
important matters; the markets are better re- 
ported; the editorials cover a wider range of 
subjects, and are better written. 

Of course the movement toward better journal- 
ism has not come to an end. On the contrary, it 
is in full progress. The next ten years will see as 
great an advance as the last ten years have wit- 
nessed, for in nothing else is there a more earnest 
demand for reform than in the tone of our Amer- 
ican newspapers. They are too reckless and too 
personal. When the conductors of leading jour- 
nals learn to give only facts, and avoiding un- 
true “sensations,” treat all men fairly and just- 
ly, they will have made the greatest step in ad- 
vance which remains to be taken. 
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HYPOCHONDRIACS. 


A physician in this country, who made a specialty of 
neural diseases, devised several years ago, a system of 
treatment which he called the Rest Cure, for patients 
whose nervous systems were exhausted from overwork 
or other causes. The sufferer was taken from home 
and separated wholly from her friends, which at once 
did away both with old associations and with coddling. 

She was put to bed in a sunny, cheerful chamber, in 
the care of a skilful nurse, and forbidden to move hand 
or fvot. She was fed and tended like an infant; well fed, 
too, the meals being nourishing and frequent. Instead 


| of exercise, she was manipulated once or twice a day. 


Patients who were real sufferers rose from this treat- 
ment strong, fat and rosy. But unfortunately there are 
nervous patients who are shams to whom such a regi- 
men would be intolerable. Dr. Dash was sent for once 
in haste to a wealthy woman in New York, supposed 
to be dying, though no physician could discover her ail- 


; ment. 


She had not tasted food for days. Her shrieks were 
incessant, her features livid and pinched as in articulo 
mortis. Ter friends, exhausted by months of nursing, 
stood waiting to see her depart. The doctor made a 
close examination of the case. She recognized him and 
her eyes gathered intelligence. 

“I’m dying, doctor,” she moaned. 

“Nothing of the kind,”’ shortly. 

“What ails me?” she said, after a louder shriek. 

He looked her steadily in the eye. ‘*‘A husband who 
has too much money,” he answered, briefly. Then, 
turning to the attendants, he said, ‘‘Take her up, dress 
her, and bring her some beefsteak and bread and but- 
ter.”’ . 

The treatment was brutally blunt perhaps, but it 
cured the patient. She never, however, forgave the 
physician. 

Another case was that of a leader of fashion in a 
Southern city, who came with her suite of husband, 
muids, lap-dog, etc., to him to be cured, declaring her- 
self ‘‘a perfect wreck.’”’ For a couple of days he watched 
her through her usual routine; lolling on a couch 
through the day,—groaning, shuddering, helpless,— 
then up at night brilliantly dressed for ball or opera. 

As the result of his watching he ordered her into the 
hospital and put her through the usual regimen of bed, 
absolute inaction, solitude and manipulation. 

On the second day she dressed herself unobserved, 
stole out of the house and to the station, and literally 
ran away, never halting until she was at New Orleans, 
from which city she telegraphed for her husband and 
for her clothes. 

Nervous diseases are alarmingly rife in this country. 
But there is a nervousness born of idleness, or of fash- 
ionable dissipation, or of morbid sensibility, which 
makes victims, not only of the patient, but of her family. 
Many a household is enslaved by these irritable inva- 
lids, who do not realize the cause of their nervousness, 
and who only need fresh air, hard, daily work, and 
regular hours of sleep at night, to cure them of their 
fancied ills. 

How many young women among the readers of the 
Companion are nursing the disease which will make 
their lives a torture to themselves and to their friends? 
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“UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST.” 

From the Nabliondatéi, » Russian journal, we take 
this anecdote of Garibaldi, heretofore unpublished. In 
1865, writes one of his followers, he was at Caprera, 4 
sterile little island, living in a poor cottage, with five or 
six devoted adherents. 

One day two of these young men found on a neigh- 
boring island a Cretin of eighteen, almost idiotic, nearly 
naked and starving. They brought him to Caprera, 
where Garibaldi, with the tenderest care, fed, warmed 
him and gave him a home. 

But what to do for clothes? The general himself 
had but trousers and a short jacket, and his followers 
were quite as poor. He had, however, a military cos- 
tume which he had kept as a souvenir of his last glori- 
ous campaign. 

He took it down and looked at it regretfully. So 
much of the heroic éndeavor and deed of his life was as- 
sociated with it! Then he gave it to the poor Cretin. 
“Better comfort for Lucca than a useless souvenir!” he 
said. 

He determined, in spite of remonstrance, to educate 
Lucea, to try if he could waken, not create, a soul in 
this dull brain. Every day for months he gave the 
idiot a lesson with untiring patience; but the lessons 
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were torture to the imbecile brain. 
and plead every day to be let off. 

“General,” he said once, “unless you chop open my 
head, you will never get those letters inside of it.” But 
without lessons he absorbed the spirit of patriotism, of 
affection and self-sacrifice which animated the little 
household. 

When Garibaldi embarked to open the campaign of 
1866, Lucca followed him, weeping, begging to go with 
him to fight for Italy. 

*But you will be killed, my poor boy.” 

“Then in Paradise there will be no lessons!’’ said 
Lucea, joyfully. 

The general laughed. ‘Come on, then,”’ he said. 

The poor Cretin wore a soldier’s uniform now, and 
fought bravely through the winter. They were in the 
mountains of the Tyrol and desperate fighting was 
done to defend the gorges. On the morning of the 
battle of Monte Stelo, Lucca did not answer to the 
roll-call. The next day he waa found dead in a narrow 
pass, with one of the enemy, against whom he had evi- 
dently waged a long and desperate battle. A happy 
smile was on his face. “Such a triumphant smile,” 
says the narrator, ‘‘as we used to see on his face when 
he had finished his lessons.” 

When King Victor Emanuel at the end of the war 
sent to Garibaldi for the names of those who should 
be especially rewarded for personal bravery, he wrote 
first on the list, “Lucca Spano.” 

The silver medal was given by Garibaldi, himself, to 
his sister, a poor servant-girl, who treasures it as her 
life-blood. 


Lucca would cry 
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PIONEER WOMEN. 

Sometimes a pioneer settlement in the far West owes 
its origin to an accident. Thieving Indians may have 
left the emigrant without a horse or an ox to drag the 
heavy wagon that is laden with all his worldly goods. 
He and his wife, adapting themselves to circumstances, 
may then have felled the nearest trees, hauled the logs 
and raised the first cabin. 

Then other emigrants came along. A broken axle 
caused delay long enough for them to become interest- 
ed in the locality, and other log huts were raised. 

One of these pioneer settlements, which began in a 
break-down, was visited once by an English sportsman 
seeking game. It was a collection of eight or nine huts. 

The men were away attending to a distant cattle- 
drive. Subsequent to their departure, rumors of an 
Indian outbreak had reached the women, and they had 
retired to a cellar fort, connected by a subterranean pas- 
sage with the largest log cabin. 

Riding a few miles ahead of his companions, the Eng- 
lishman reached the cabins some hours before they ar- 
rived. Long exposure in the mountains had made havoc 
with his clothes, and his hands were red with the blood 
of a mountain sheep, whose skin and quarters rested 
on his saddle. 

Not knowing of the Indian news, he was unprepared 
for the shrill ‘Halt!’ which stopped him a few yards 
from the fence surrounding the first cabin. Looking, 
he saw a rifle resting on the top bar of the fence, and 
behind it a boy of eleven or twelve years of age. 

“Say, stranger, what are you anyhow? Be you a 
redskin, half-breed, or a white man?”’ shouted the boy- 
sentry. 

A laughing answer caused the gun to be lowered. “I 
am the boss in this yer camp,” said the boy, answering 
the man’s question. “Go into the house where mam 
oughter (ought to be) cooking dinner.” 

Entering the cabin, he found a woman busy about the 
stove, against which leaned a Winchester rifle. Her 
waist was girded by a well-filled cartridge-belt, to 
which was attached a long six-shooter. 

After dinner, the guest made the tour of the cabins 
under the guidance of the boy, whose place as sentinel 
was taken by a neighbor’s daughter. 

The cellar “fort”? was twelve feet square and seven 
high. Where the walls joined the earthwork roof there 
were loopholes. 

The narrow passage connecting the cellar with the 
log cabin was only four feet high, and sloped upwards. 
It was so arranged that it could be filled with earth at 
a moment’s notice. A heavy pile of earth, which cov- 
ered the rafter roof, made it impossible for the Indians 
to fire the structure. 

The “English outfit,’’ as the Englishman’s party was 
called, soon arrived and camped near the cabins until 
the men of the settlement returned. They were grate- 
ful, but to the Englishman the incident was one of many 
illustrations which showed the self-help and self-confi- 
dence of the pioneer women, and the readiness with 
which they adapted themselves to their surroundings. 
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NOT ARABI ALONE. 

English journalists are roaming about Egypt and dis- 
closing to the world the secret of the recent troubles. 
They are amazed at the magnificence of Cairo. Mar- 
ble palaces of vast extent and prodigious splendor are 
seen on every side, furnished with a profusion rarely 
seen in the richest capitals of the world. Superb chan- 
deliers, spacious mirrors, marble mantels, mahogany 


doors, exquisite clocks, Turkey carpets (woven to fit 


the room and worth two or three thousand dollars each), 


and countless other objects of great cost, are seen in all 


of them. 


The bewildered journalist asks, Who built these 
magnificent edifices surrounded with lawns and gar- 


dens? Why are they so numerous? 


He is answered: This one was built by the late 
Khedive for his eldest son on his coming of age. That 
one by the same ruthless squanderer for his favorite 
The one yonder was given 
All have been built within a few 
years, and in all area great number of officials, who 


daughter on her marriage. 
to a petted minister. 


still draw their salaries. 


“Each year,” says a correspondent of the London 
Times, ‘‘saw at least one palace rise which put a for- 
tune into the pockets of some foreign contractor, and 


another fortune into the pockets of the Jew who pro. 
vided the money at reckless interest.” 


How was the money wrung from the people to pay 
It 


for all this? The answer is but too well known. 
was extorted from laborers, temperate and frugal hus 


bandmen, by taxes and extortions, and often the whip 


and the bastinado enforced the payment of it. 


If it is necessary that victims should suffer penalty 
in expiation of the recent troubles in Egypt, they ought 
not to be taken alone from among those who took up 


against the civil and_ political interests of the country, 
as Egypt has been cursed with, is the ex-Khedive, who 
is now living in ease and luxury in Paris. 





Speciai Offer. 
To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
tion is received, to January 1, 1883, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. Payment 
must be made of $1.75 in advance. 





HOW COULD HE HAVE KNOWN IT? 


Italians love to converse with an American, and lis- 
ten, like children, to what is told them about the United 
States. They are so ignorant that anything that is told 
them about Amcrica is received with expressions of 
surprise and delight. Mr. Story, the sculptor, says he 
never knew an Italian staggered by anything he nar- 
rated, but once, and then he stated a simple fact. 


I was walking with my respectable old padrone, Ni- 
si, about his little garden, one day, when an ambition 
to know something about America inflamed his breast. 
“Are there many mountains?” he asked. 

“Ten,” 

“And have you any cities ?”’ 

“Yes, a few little ones.” 

He was evidently pleased that they were small, and 
with a feeling of natural pride said, ‘‘Large as Rome, 
of course, they could not be. And rivers, too, have 
you any rivers?” 

“A few.’ 

‘But not so large as our Tiber,”’ he replied. 

**We have some rivers three thousand miles long,’’ I 
answered. 

The effect was disastrous. The good man stood and 
stared at me, as if petrified, for a moment. Then the 
blood rushed into his face, and turning on his heel he 
took off his hat, said suddenly, ‘Good morning,”’ and 
carrried my fact and his opinions together to his private 
room. From that time forward he asked me no more 
questions about America. 

A monk once informed me that Columbus was an 
Italian and that he had discovered America, and was a 
remarkable man; to all of which I assented as being 
true, if not new. 

But now a severe abstract question began to tax my 
friend’s powers. e said, “But how could he ever im- 
agine that the continent of America was there? ‘That’s 
the question. It is extraordinary indeed!” 

At last his face lightened, and looking at me he said, 
‘Perhaps he may have read that it was there in some 
old book, and so went to see if it were or no.” 

Vainly 1 endeavored to show him that this view 
would deprive Columbus of his greatest distinction. He 
answered invariably, ‘‘But without having read it, how 
could he ever have known it?” 


NOT CAUGHT THAT TIME. 

Years ago, when all classes in Scotland drank often 
and deeply, a parish school-master was charged with 
habitual drunkenness. The Presbytery met to try him, 
and one of the school-boys was called to prove the alle- 
gation. The first question asked was, ‘When you at- 
tended the school did you notice that the master had 
a habit of going into a closet which opened out of the 
school-room?” ‘Yes, I did,’”’ answered the boy. 


“Did he frequently enter into this closet?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you ever been in this closet?” 

“‘Yes, sir.” 

“Do you remember what it contained ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now tell us what you saw in it.’’ 

“There were a good many bottles, and they were all 
arranged on shelves.”’ 

“Very good. And when the master entered had you 
the curiosity to look at what he was doing?” 

“Yes; I and the other boys used to look in after the 
master, ‘and see him there.” 

*You did? Well, now tell us what you saw the mas- 
ter do on those occasions.” 

“He was handling bottles.” 
“Handling bottles! Very good. 
us what the bottles contained ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, now, Just tell these gentlemen what the bot- 
tles contained.” 
“Yes, sir. 


And can you tell 


It was ink, sir; they were ink-bottles!”’ 
—- 4+@>- —— 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 

There is far less vulgarity in cheap dress than in fin- 
ery worn out of time and place. Real elegance shows 
itself not always in the quality of one’s “dry goods,” 
but in wise judgment about putting them on. Mar- 
gery Deane, in her last book, describes the simplicity 
of some of the European ladies of rank as follows: 


An American girl would have stood amazed at a 
fashionable lawn party which I once attended, where 
all the ladies were in the simplest of pretty calico and 
cotton dresses. Ladies whose family jewels would have 
stocked a shop, and whose inherited laces were of price- 
less value, wore in the streets dresses that the Ameri- 
can girl would scorn to wear on the beach at Newport 
on a Sunday morning because of their simplicity. 

In Vienna I went with a young baroness to try ona 
dress she was having made to wear to the afternoon 
ball to be given to the emperor’s school for the educa- 
tion of officers’ sons. 

She was twenty and had one million florins in her 
own right, and had been brought up with the emperor’s 
children for a time, when her father had been aide-de- 
camp, and the jewels she had inherited and were to 
come to her had dazzled me when spread out for my 
seeing one day. 

I had fancied her dress to be something very elegant. 
Imagine my surprise when it proved to be a dainty cot- 
ton satine, fifty cents a yard in America. But she was 
the belle of the ball. 





~~ 
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USE FOR OLD PIANOS. 

A Labrador tribe, it is said, made the barrels stelen 
from a wrecked whale-ship serve as chimney-tops, the 
West Indians utilized Timothy Dexter’s warming-pans 
for sugar-ladles, and the Shans find no worse use for 
English bcer-bottles than to stick them up as household 
gods to keep evil spirits away! But the drollest in- 
stance of unthought-of capability is reported in the 
London Truth: 
What becomes of old pianos? That well-known and 
most adventurous Frenchman, De Tonnant, while 
in Patagonia, wished to gain the good-will of an old 


Patagonian chief. He accordingly gave the savage a 
worn-out grand piano, which he had bought for eighty 
fran 





A few days after making this generous present, De 
Tonnant went one morning to pay an early visit to the 
atagonian. He found hin ——e peacefully with 
his wife inside the piano, from which he had carefully 
removed sounding-board, strings, etc., , and which, thus 
transformed, constituted a not 
This may account for the final resting-place of old 








arms against the Government. 


As real a criminal | anos 


—— but what is the end of worn-out cottage pi- 


For a delicious breakfast 
SHREDDED OaTs, 


try THURBERS’ 
Healthy and sirengthening. [Adv, 
for handsome illustrated stand- 

AGENTS Wanted“, 
works of character ; sreat Books and Bibles 
variety; low in price; selling fast; needed every- 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON “& 


where; liberal terms. 
CO., 66 North Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR Ff 
mee) tee pe yao , uctive, 
Mailed promptly tor $2.00, Your boy 
wants one. Special terms to Schools and Kindergartens, 
Agents wanted, Addvess Yankee Type- Writer Co., oe 
Get the Y nkee and you | get the 

















ATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATIO 


FREE TO F.A.M._ Beautiful Colored En- 
graving, showing the Ancient Temple and 
Masonic y ‘vs recently discovered In Mex- 
a also the large new illustrated C atalogue 
Masonic Books and Goods, with bottom 
prices; a © particntar of the very lucrative business 
offered F DING & CO., Masonic Publish- 
ers | and #4. WR 7al Broadway, New York. 





FO R SALE BY ALL_ STATIONERS. 
_WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. OFFICE, 26 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


Rae af: for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 


lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough ana 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies, os er Jato students. 

OBERL 2 CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors, Expenses 


Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 


ferred. Address Prof. F. B. = heriil. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 

what every man ought to have, 

Send 3c. stump for — elegantly 

illustiated, 36-page Catalogue and} 

Price List. 

THE POPE MFG CO., 

No. 597 Washington St. 

Boston, Mass. 














If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurbers’ Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask also 
for Thurbers’ Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. Mention the COMPANION. 





CHRISTMAS. 


From Every State and Territory 


we are daily receiving orders for Holiday Goods. 
We fill all orders the same day they are received. 

Eve Mail and Express leaving Boston goes 
laden with Christmas articles for our friends, 

If you expect to make use of our Premium List. 
witli its unusual facilities for the selection of Ch 
mas Presents, please do so soon. Send us ae 
orders. and the goods will be forwarded to you by return 
mail or express. 


a > 
OUR PATENT IMPROVED 


RUBY MAGIC LANTERN, 


With Views, Lectures, Tickets, &c., for $1.50. 





On page 434 of our last Premium List you will 
find this fine Magic Lantern very fully described. It is 
a more satisfactory Magic Lantern than can be obtained 
in the stores for $7.00. Order one of these for your chil- 
dren. It will not only amuse and entertain, but it will 
instruct them. Price complete only $150, On receipt 
of 35 cents extra we will pre-pay express charges to any 
part of the United States. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


The Waterbury Watch. 


Many people suppose that 
a watch sold for only $3.50 
can be nothing butatoy. Itis 
not strange that those un- 
acquainted with the Water- 
bury Watch should think so. 
After thoroughly 
testing the Water- 
bury Watch we found 
that it was a dura- 
ble and accurate 
time-keeper. 

We could fill pages 
with testimonials 
like the following: 

BENNET, ILL.,? 
Nov. 20, 1882. § 
Iam pleased to re- 






HE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. a 


A SERIAL STORY of gheorbing interest will 
be commenced in the NOVEMBER nuniberof 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


All NEW ee for 1883 will receive FREE 
the November and December numbers of 

this year, TERMS: $2.00 a year; 2 copies $3.50; 
3 copies St $5.00; 4 copies $ and one extra 





00. For qpoctmen samber. ro first 
chaptess of thi econ story, send 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. Pa. iOc. 
Postal Card application will secure you free specimen 
copies of the handsomest and most valuable Farm, Gar- 
den and Household paper in the World. Ask those who 
know. The best people in the country read it. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
34 Park Row, New York. 

The YOuTH’s COMPANION and The Rural Neir- Yorker 

tor $350 celebrated Free Seed distribution, all one year 

for oO. 


MUSIC BOOKS | 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 
Each of the following books contains about 100 of the 
best songs of their class, full music score and words com- 
plete. Songs of England (2 vols. , Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Germany, France, Italy, Scandi- 
navia, and many others. 

In paper covers, $100 each; fine cloth gilt, $2 00, 
Also volumes by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Beethoven, Handel, etc. Send for catalogue. 
W.A. POND & CO., 25 Union Sq., New Y ork, 





tf Leutlen’ 


Should have such a knowledge of the poupiseme nts of 
usiness as may be obtainedjin th 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Rochester, N. 

The most complete Commercial School in America. 
There is no other in the country that is held in so high 
esteem by the better class of business men, that is patron- 
ized by So mature and cultivated a class of pupils, or 
that has so large a number of graduates in lucrative and 
honor etic TS tions, New (¢ ~~ free. 

F. E. . L. WILLIAMS, 


SEC IETARY, PRESIDE NT. 


“EXCEEDINGLY BEAUTIFUL.” 
LONGFELLOW CALENDAR, 
EMERSON CALENDAR, 


FOR 1888. 


Fine Portrait of Longfellow. 

View of Longfellow’s Home. 

View of Emerson’s Home. 

Printed in Twenty Colors. 

Beautiful Holiday Gifts. 
$1.00 EACH. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE 





For Clergymen. Lawyers, Authors, 
itects, and all Write 

EM PLOY. ME} nit for young men and acta n as Oper- 
ators easily obtained by such as own it. ALL STENOG- 
RAPHERS must come to it,as employers are de smand~ 
ing it more and more. Aj appro priate br HRIS 

URESEN NT for P. TORS and SU NTENDEN 
FREE TRIAL for a fortnight upon a post of $10, which 
will be refunded at the end of two weeks upon receint of 
the machine in good condition with oy express charges 
paid. For further particulars, addre 


ae BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield "Street, Boston 


AGENTS. COBURN'S 
WANTED *Subscritin B 


ription Books 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD, and the fastest 
selling. Accurately written, clearly printed on fine 
paper, elegantly illustrated and beautifully | und, No 
other books their equal, il new and no competition. 
Territory clear, ‘They satisfy the agent because they sell 
fost. the people on account of their value, 
An Encyclenedia of 
‘‘Newman’s America.” Argincyclgnedia of 
raphy from the Mound Builders to July 18, 1882, 
The only book covering the subject. 


The Lives of the James Brothers. 


account of the Missouri Outlaws, 


tk 1) The onlyNarrative Encyclo- 
The Jeanette. id of all Arctic 3 ora- 
tions, including RA NKLI 


N, KANE, HAYES, 
—_ and DE LONG. 
‘Di ctorial Family Bible,” The only complete 


Editors, 
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the only 
complete 


work containing both 
versions of the New Testament. More Features 
and Illustrations than any ome pr wena: 


The most LIB — RMS granted by any 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. PROMPT DEAL- 

NGS. NO DELAYS. 

Write quickly for circulars and terms. Territory is 


rapidly being taken 
COB & COOK PUBLISHING CO, 
96, 98,99 and 100 ) Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, IU. 


MECHANICAL L TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 


p 
ee 


Mach PRA A LIOR LLY AOE 8 PLES 





port the safe arrival 
of the Waterbury 
Watch. It is entirely 
satisfactory, both in 
looks and as an ac- 
This cut shows the Waterbury — steady-going 


Watch at one-half its full size. ee 


We offer this watch and nickel-plated chain, in a@ 
e«tin-tined Case. for $3.50 50, and 24 cts. Taditional for post- 
age and registry fee. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











Publishers Youth's Companion, 





Combined Key and Sounder. No battery required. 
Works perfectly as a key, with sound one to the best 
sounder. For TELEG "APH PRACTICE in sending 

and reading sound, and for TEACHING THE MORSE 
ALPHABET. Can be — in the pocket or satchel, 

and is always ready for 

Vrice, with Telexraph, ‘Instruction Book, package of 
Morse Alphabet Cards, etc., 1.50. Sent anywhere in 
the United States by mail, prepaid, - ed of price 
in som J mone order, or registered lette: 

J.H LL & CO., 112 Liberty St., N N. Y. 


AGENT Jan make money selling our Family ay dd 


icines. No ¢ septa! required. STANDARD 
CuRE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York, 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEACON’S ADVICE. 


“Think more of the harvest and less of the labor,” 
Said good farmer Smith to his neighbor one day, 
Who paused on the hillside both stony and sterile, 
To chat with the deacon, hard-tisted and gray. 





| 
The prospect seemed cheerless where even weeds wilted, 
And oft would the busbandman growl and lament, 
Yet still he worked on, with heart unconfiding, 
Vexation his portion, instead of content, 
Soft dews and warm raius on the hillside descended. 
A capital crop blessed the young farmer's eyes, 
“O fool that Lam,” in the autumn he murmured,— 
“My summer-time doubts I now deeply despise! | 
“T might have spared all of the fretting and worry; 
The deacon was right. and my duty was clear— 
*Think more of the harvest and less of the labor, 
Pll sing boih in spring-time and autumn, next year.” 
“Think more of the harvest and less of the labor,” 
Should be the grand motto of ali as they toil. 
‘or God will bless those who act nobly and wisely, 
And flowers will spring from unpromising soil 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


cement en 
For the Companion. 
A STORY FOR MOTHERS. 


The Fullers—we do not give the real name— 
were an influential family. They were wealthy, 
cultured people, and among the most prominent 
members of the principal church in the Western 
town in which they lived. Every Sunday they 
filled their pew, gave liberally to church and other 
charities, and the minister was always welcomed 
to their table. 

Mrs. Fuller was a sincere Christian woman. 
No one acquainted with her daily life could ques- 
tion her sincerity. But she was peculiarly re- 
served and sensitive, with an extreme dislike of 
obtruding on the reserve of other people. Her 
son was her constant companion as he grew to 
early manhood—a clever, spirited boy; keen of 
apprehension and eager for knowledge. 

His mother discussed every subject, but that of 
religion, freely with him. Te had been sent con- 
stantly to Sunday school and had been taught the 
chief facts in Jewish history, and that relate to the 
life and mission of Christ. But she had never 
asked him to consider the relation in which he 
himself stood to God, or urged him to take Christ 
as the guide and model of his life—his Friend 
and Master. 

There had been times when she felt almost 
driven to do this, but when the lad was at her 
side, and they were surrounded by the atmosphere 
of every-day life, her courage had failed her and 
the subject had been deferred. He was a hand- 
some, perfectly healthy young man, a noted ath- 
lete, with a life full of plans and hopes before him ; 
there was plenty of time, she felt, for such coun- 
sel and entreaties. | 

Last October the boy was struck down by diph- 
theria. On the second day the physician told him 
that he had not an hour to live. While he lay 
stunned and silent, some one spoke to him of 
Christ as a Saviour. 

“Saviour? Why, I never thought about Him !” 
he cried. “IIe is no Saviour of mine. Mother, 
why didn’t you talk to me of Him ?” 

These were his last words. In a few moments 
his senses were clouded, and before the hour was 
over, he was dead. 

Every mother will understand the intolerable 
legacy of remorse that was lett by these words. 
Yet how many mothers, although religious women 
in their profession and habits of life, never break 
the silence between themselves and their sons on 
this subject! They defer it to a more convenient 
season, and soon the tender boy is a hardened 
man, and has left home and passed from under 
their influence. 

If a man’s mother has not cared for his soul, 
who will? 

— —~@> 
SCHOLARS AND SCHOOLS. 

There was a stir in the city of New York not 
long since about the public schools. 
gun by a school-girl. 

She wrote to the Herald that, after working 
hard in school for five hours, she had to carry 
home an armful of books and sit up till midnight 
studying the lessons for the next day. Often she 
could not sleep from worrying about her lessons. 
She had frequent headaches, and was afraid her 
health would give way entirely. 

The next day “A Mother” wrote to the same 
paper, to say that she had a daughter whose case 
was similar to that of the complaining school-girl. 

In the next day’s paper “A Father” sent a com- 
munication, confirming these statements and lay- 
ing the blame at the door of the teachers, who, he 
said, were too ambitious, and did not care how 
many scholars they sent out with impaired health, 
if only their standing reflected credit upon their 
school. 

The subject being thus opened, it seemed as if 
pupils, parents and teachers were all rushing into 
print. Some complained of the ventilation of the 


It was be- 


| tions; one for boys, called the New York College, 
the other for girls, called the Normal School. At 


; Who pass above a certain grade become entitled to 
enter one of those magnificent establishments. 
| edy suggested hy Horace Greeley was the suppres- 


; penditure of the money thus saved in making the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





to the natural desire of the pupils to have an easy 
time. 

In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom. 
From reading attentively these various letters peo- 
ple are beginning to see what is the matter, and to 
suggest remedies. One writer recommends the 
plan pursued in California, where no books are 
taken home, and the day’s work is all done in the 
school. In San Francisco, this writer says, there 
is no such thing known as school-children losing 
their health from overstudy, 

Another writer revives Horace Greeley’s reme- 
dy. Atthe summit of the public school system 
in New York are two costly and famous institu- 


the end of every school year, there is an examina- 
tion at all the grammar schools, when the pupils 


Hence a terrible strife for promotion. The rem- 
sion of those two splendid colleges, and the ex- 


primary schools much smalier and better. 

The interesting fact in this matter is, that a dis- 
cussion so iraportant and so fraught with possible 
good to unborn generations should have been be- 
gun by the communication of a tired school-girl. 


—~@>— - —_——_ 
For the Companion. 


THE LAW OF MISTAKES. 


The source of almost every law-suit is to be found in 
mistakes. These are of two kinds: mistakes of fact, 
and mistakes of law. Experience has proved that the 
ablest men sometimes make blunders, and the law has 
decided that a real mistake of fact in an important part 
of a contract will excuse the party mistaken from per- 
forming his part of the agreement. | 
For instance: a man made a contract with one ice 
company and refused to deal with another. When the 
bill was presented he found that the latter company had 
supplied his ice. He refused to pay the bill, and it was 
decided that the mistake freed him from liability. 

A horse was sold by a trader and paid for on the 
spot. While the trade was going on the horse died. The 
buyer brought suit for the money paid, and it was de- 
cided it should be paid back, since both partics had 
made a mistake of fact, in supposing the horse to be 
alive when the trade was ended. 

If a farmer intending to sell hay sells oats by mis- 
take instead, he may refuse to deliver the oats on that 
ground. It sometimes happens that a bill is paid by 
mistake with counterfeit bank notes. In such a case 
the payment is void and the receipt taken is worthless. 
A mistake in the quality of the thing bargained for is 
no ground for breaking an agreement. If aman buys 
a cheap thing, with the idea that it will serve his pur- 
pose as well as a more expensive article, he cannot, be- 
cause he was mistaken, send it back and recover the 
money paid. . 





A mistake of law is no ground for refusing to carry 
outacontract. This rule is founded on the old maxim, 
“Ignorance of the law doth not excuse.” And every 
man is supposed to know the law of the land he lives 
in. 

Suppose a debtor gives his note, promising to pay a 
sum of money with lawful interest, thinking that the 
legal rate js six per cent. If ten per cent. is the legal 
rate, his ignorance of the fact will not excuse him from 
paying the ten per cent. 

When well-known legal words are used in a contract, 
with a mistaken idea of their meaning, they are bind- 
ing, in their legal sense, upon the person using them. 
If land is deeded toa man and to his heirs, he re- 
ccives the estate absolutely, although both parties in- 
tended that he should only have the estate during his 
own life. 

Some mistakes of law put an end to agreements on 
the ground that they are rather mistakes of fact than of 
law. An executor of a will pays money to a person 
whom he thinks is an heir. If the supposed heir be an 
impostor, the money can be recovered. If, under a 
complicated will, a person buys rights which are his 
already, he may get back what he paid for them. 
Mistakes of law in civil cases only cost money; but 
mistakes of the criminal law have more serious effects, 
in the loss of respectability and reputation. Here the 
plea of ignorance of the law will not be accepted. A 
criminal must suffer the penalty of his deed, though he 
thought it lawful when he committed it. 

Formerly an outlaw might be slain by anybody; but 
if a private person should now kill an outlaw, with the 
idea that he had a right to de so, it would be punisha- 
ble as murder, 

An old law book gives a curious instance of the plea 
of ignorance. Sir John Johnston, a Scotchman, was 
tried for stealing and marrying one Mary Wharton, an 
heiress, “to the great displeasure of Almighty God, to 
the great disparagement of the said Mary, and to the 
utter sorrow and affliction of her friends.”” When he 
was found guilty and sentenced, he asked, with sur- 
prise, if it was a hanging matter. He was told that it 
was, and he was sentenced and “‘executed on a gibbet 
berore his lady's door in Great Queen Street.” 

Happily the days of harsh and cruel laws are past, 
and penalties are now imposed to reform the offenders 
rather than to avenge the offence. 








— ~o>—__—_—_ 
EFFECT OF WINDS ON MEN. 


“The wind is east,” the students of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary would say to each other, some morn- 
ings, as they filed out of Dr. Archibald Alexander’s lec- 
ture-room. ‘The noble old man knew that he was sen- 
sitive to climatic changes. 

“How is your health, now, sir?” asked a former pupil 
while calling on him, after a twenty years’ absence. 

“Well, the wind is sometimes in the east,”’ answered 
the doctor, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

Atmospkerical changes do have a great influence on 
spirit and flesh. No one is at his best when blown 
upon by the simoon of Africa, or the sirocco of Sici- 
ly, or the viento norte (north wind) of Buenos Ayres. 
During the prevalence of viento norte crime is an epi- 
demic in Buenos Ayres, and its prison is filled with 
criminals. Some of them assert that they are not re- 
sponsible for what.they do xs long as this wind lasts. 

Even good citizens shut themselves up in their houses 
until it has blown itself out. Those who are forced to 
be out of doors go about with split beans on their tem- 





school-houses, some of the small play-grounds, 
others of the overcrowded rooms, others of the 
hard work. 

A few voices were raised in defence of the sys- 
tem, and one writer attributed the whole agitation 





ples, to relieve the headache it causes, Strange to say, 
the wind is popularly believed to derive its demoraliz- 


ing effects from passing over the perfumed forests of 


Brazil. 
| Perhaps, however, the lax system of punishing crim- 
inals is as effective in encouraging crime as the viento 


prison was so small that the Aleayde sometimes let out | 
prisoners on parole. | 

One day a judge recognized in the street a certain 
money-changer, who a few weeks before he had sen- 
renced to prison for a term of years, for counterfeiting 
bank-notes. Calling a policeman to arrest the criminal, 
he was surprised to learn that the man was actually 
serving out his sentence. The Alcayde had given him 
permission to attend at his office every day during cer- 
tain hours. 

An anecdote, related by an English lady, illustrates 
the insecurity of life in Buenos Ayres and its lax ad- 
ministration of the laws. 

An English physician returning home on horseback, 
late one night, heard a cry and saw a man on the 
ground, and another bending over him. He galloped 
up, and drawing his revolver, fired at the assailant, 
whom he judged to be a robber. 

The fellow escaped, and the doctor, dismounting, 
found the prostrate man dead. Instead of notifying the 
police,—it is the custom in that city to put in prison 
anybody who knows anything about the matter until 
the real criminal is found out,—the physician rode 
home. 

Within an hour a wounded man presented himself to 
have a bullet extracted from his shoulder, saying he 
had been shot by a highwayman. The doctor’s first 
impulse was to send for the police. But knowing that 
the assassin would be released, after a slight punish- 
ment, and would murder him, he extracted the bullet 
and sent the man away. 

Whether the north or the south wind blows in Buen- 
os Ayres, the period before an election for governor or 
= is always filled up with robbery and blood- 
shed. 
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For the Companion. 
BEAUTY. 

Is beauty but a flower-dream of the spring? 
A strange and moonish fancy, and ideal 
Of life beyond the passion that we feel, 
A shadowy, bloodless, and inhuman thing? 
No, it is part of all the songs we sing, 
Part of the sun-born hours which blindly steal 
Our grief or laughter, deep as hope and real 
As the soft futter of a bluebird’s wing. 
I find it in the field or common street, 
Round haunts of — in some darkened spot 
Where evil like a thwarting fungus grows. 
It is the soul men trample under feet, 
And lies about our sorrow-burdened lot 
Like the shy red flower over arctic snows, 

G. E, MONTGOMMERY. 
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“THAT’S OWDACIOUS.” 

This pleasing little story of Mr. Hawthorne is told 
by a correspondent of the New York J/ome Journal, 
in describing the “Stockbridge Bowl,” a lovely lake 
near Lenox, Mass., once the home of the great novelist. 
At last,” says the writer, “through the green trees, a 
little red cottage appears. Tiny panes of glass in its 
windows sparkle in the eastern sunlight. Acacias and 
maples throw delicate leafy shadows over the road. 
We pause before the gate. This was the home of Haw 
thorne. 


‘Memories of a fair June morning many many years 
ago came back as we rode slowly onward. A little girl, 
with hands full of ficld flowers, went singing along a 
country roadside. ‘The song of Sintram—the ‘Land of 
Flowers’—was the ballad she sang. 

“*And would you really bear away the one you 
oved?’ said a voice. 

“The child looked up. A tall man with dark, sad 
eyes and dark hair was leaning over the rail of the 
fence-corner into which she had darted for a spray of 
golden orchid. ‘No,’ she said, ‘no, ’cause 1’m not Sin 
tram, but I'f be the lady he carried to the “ ‘Land of 
Flowers.’ ” 

** ‘Suppose I should be like Sintram and carry you 
over the lake?’ 

“Nothing daunted, the child climbed up to the to 
rail of the fence, and leaning both her flower-filled 
hands upon the tall man’s shoulders, looked over 
Stockbridge Bow], then slowly shook her head. ‘I do 
not think the Flower Land is there, but I think you 
would make a good Sintram.’ 

— queried the gentleman, a smile lighting up 
nis face. 

««*Cause you look as if you kept thinking your 
thoughts, while your eyes only see the things you 
think.’ 

“* *Whosee little girl are you?’ 

“My mother’s,’ she replied. 

**Won’t you give me a kiss?’ 

“The child drew herself up and replied, ‘Biddy, who 
sometimes walks with me, says, ‘“That’s owdacious,” 
when gentlemen ask to kiss me;’ but seeing as she sup- 
posed a grieved look, quickly added, ‘but if you area 
triend of our family, if you know papa and mamma’— 
she paused. 

** ‘Suppose you tell me your name,’ he said. 

* ‘Sunshine is what they call me.’ 

* ‘Now your last name.’ 

« «Oh, if you,don’t know who Sunshine is, you don’t 
know my mamma and papa, sc you are real “owda- 
cious!” ’ saying which in loud tones, she began to de- 
scend from the perch on the fence when her mother’s 
voice made her pause. 

***Naughty child, what are you saying to Mr. Haw- 
thorne?’ 

**Her mother’s laughter reassured her, and the asked- 
for kiss was quickly given. Here on the spot where 
Hawthorne lingered to talk with a mother and child, a 


numbing effects of the strong east wind, which rattled 
his teeth and made him shake as with the ague. 

He approached the shore at Savin Hill at last, and 
then he thanked the fates that it was night. On land- 
ing he skulked toward the nearest house, hid behind 
the barn and yelled, prepared to beat a hasty retreat 
should a woman respond to his cries. A gentleman 
soon heard the noise and sang out to know what was 
the matter. 

“Please come down here; I’m in an awful scrape,” 
was the shaky response, as the poor boy tried to con- 
trol his rattling jaws. 

Going in the direction of the voice, the gentleman 
found a ghostly white figure at the corner of the barn. 
An explanation was briefly made, and the route having 
been cleared of all invaders, the unlucky victim was 
smuggled into the back door and up stairs. 

He was properly treated, fitted out in a suit of adult 
habiljiments, and finally went home and to bed. 

Fortunately he woke next morning none the worse 
for the scrape. 





LITTLE NATHAN’S JOURNEY. 

There are sharp exigencies of poverty that suggest 
more heart-pain than they reveal. A little four-year. 
old boy parted from his mother and was sent hundreds 
of miles on the cars like an express bundle, with a tick- 
et telling his pathetic story. It was a sight to move the 
pity of strangers, even without the tears of the unhappy 
little traveller himself, and speaks of deeper sorrow left 
behind. 


The other night (says the Philadelphia Times), 

when the day express from the West arrived in the Broad 
Street station, there was one boy passenger among the 
throng less tnan four years old. When the little fel- 
low was taken into the station-master’s office tears 
were trickling down his checks, and successive sobs 
made his words unintelligible, but the conductor on the 
train and a tag on the boy’s back, made of card-board, 
sewed strongly to his coat, told.his story. In a femi- 
nine hand was written: 
“This is the only son of a widow, whose circum- 
tances compel her to part with him. His name is Na- 
than, and he is on his way to his grandfather, Jacob 
Shem, Chester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania.” 

The juvenile traveller started from Illinois, three 
days ago, and his little gripsack of lunch and a diminu- 
tive bundle of clothing completed his outfit. He had 
barely touched the lunch, so dazed and bewildered was 
he with the excitement attending his journey. 

He cried nearly all the time, asking for his mother 
and wondering why she couldn’t come to him. Many 
of the through passengers tried to comfort him, but to 
no purpose, his single absorbing thought being of his 
mother in the West. 

At the Broad Street station a grovp of conductors 
surrounded the weary little fellow and tried to amuse 
him, but their uniforms and strange faces only fright- 
ened him and made him cry the more. 

About half-past eight his grandfather, who had come 
from Chester to meet him, entered the station-master’s 
office and telling the little fellow who he was took him 
in his arms and showered kisses on him. When the boy 
was satisfied that Mr. Shem was his grandfather, in- 
deed, he sobbed himself to sleep in a few minutes in 
the old man’s arms. 
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QUAKER AND INDIAN. 

Usually the best thing one can do in a moment of 
danger is to “collect himself.” But there are excep- 
tions to all rules; and in the case here related a man 
saved his own and several other lives by taking himself 
to pieces. Some time ago (says the Hartford Gicbe), a 
Philadelphia Quaker belenging to an Indian delegation 
was crossing a wide plain in a hostile country. The 
driver of the ambulance called his attention to four In- 
dians on horseback, who soon surrounded the vehicle. 





A young “brave” in war-paint made unmistakable 
demoustrations of hostility. ‘The interpreter told them 
they were medicine-men and peace-men. Le replied 
that they must prove themselves medicine-men; of 
peace-men they hud had too many already to steal their 
land and have soldiers kill them. 

“Be quick,’’ said he; ‘‘*show us some wonderful med- 
icine-work, or we kill you!” suiting action to the words 
by the flourishing of their arms. 

Here was a dilemma! Pointing to the oldest member 
of the party, a fine-looking Quaker, six fect in his 
stockings, with white hair, who had been the first 
talker of the party, he furiously gesticulated and cried 
out,— 

“Medicine man show!” 

An inspiration seized the Quaker. He had a double 
set of false teeth on plates of flesh-colored matcrial. 
Pointing at his teeth with his finger, and then tapping 
them with much grimace and carelessness, he motioned 
for all the “braves” to come up within sight. 

When all were intent upon him, he deliberately took 
out first the upper, and then the lower act of teeth, and 
made a motion with his neck as if about to separate his 
head from his body. 

The “braves” were astonished and satisfied, and 
wheeled their horses and rode away. 


False teeth probably never did so good service be- 
fore. 
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MR. MALLOY AND THE ALLIGATOR. 

Trout-fishing in Southern waters is liable to some ex- 
citements not afforded by that kind of sport in cooler 
iatitudes. In the example reported below the fisherman 











woman leaned on the fence alone. Was she in this 
world or in the land of dreams? Truly who sball say 
which is the real and which the ideal life!” 
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A SCHOOL-BOY’S SCRAPE. 

Make sure of your clothes wher you go ip swim- 
ming. The Beston Journal tells how one boy got him- 
self into an “tawful scrape” one day last September, by 
not minding that rule—though the reader will see thet 
there was some excuse for him in the excitement of the 
moment. He was a wide-awake pupil in the Boston 
Latin School, and was in search for reed birds and 
other small game along the banks and marshes in Bos- 
ton Harbor. 


Equipped with boat, gun and game-bag, the young 
sportstnan pulled off from a point on the Dorchester 
cheoe for an hour’s shooting before sunset. He made 
a landing on Thompson's Island, and after spending 
half an hour looking for birds, he was dismayed at find- 
ing that the wind and rising tide had carried away his 
boat, which was then floating off toward the channel at 
some litile distance from the island. 

Without a thought of the danger of the attempt, he 
stripped off his clothes, concealed them in the reeds on 
the island, and plunged into the water to swim for his 
boat. It was a hard pull, and the water was cold. 

The boat was carried along quite rapidly by the tide, 
but the plucky boy finally reached it, and although 
nearly exhausted climbed in and rowed back to the 
isiand. 

But in the meantime the tide had risen still higher, 
and the sun had set, and the wet and shivering boy could 
find no trace of his clothes! The few minutes of twi- 
light were spent in the vain search before he realized 
the ludicrous horror of the situation. Ashore on an 
island without a rag of clothing to protect him from 
the chill September wind, which blew biting and cold, 
— an experience to try the courage of the stoutest 

eart. 

It was three miles to the shore, but the lad was 
plucky. 

Again taking his boat, he pulled with all his might 
for home. Although he exerved himself to the utmost 





norte. Before the new penitentiary was built, the 





to get warm by exercise, he could not ward off the 





caught his fish—and came very near being caught him- 
self: 


A few days ago, Mr. Daniel H. Malloy, a well-known 

citizen of ‘Telfair County, Georgia, says the Hawkins- 

ville Dispatch, was fishing for trout in his mill-pond, 

which is a large sheet of water. Sticking his pole into 

| the bank and leaving a minnow playing on his hook, he 
went off to catch more minnows for bait. 

During his absence a very large trout struck his hook 
and swallowed the bait, becoming securely fastened by 
the hook. When Mr. Malloy returned he saw his pole 
being pulled about the pond some distance from land. 
He undressed himself and swam into the pond after his 
pole, and finding a very large trout on the hvok, he in- 
serted his fingers in its gills and started for the shore. 

Hearing a splash in the water and looking in the di- 
rection, he was horrified at seeing an immense alligator 
making directly toward him. ‘The fish was floundering 
on the surface, and the alligator made the water foam. 
Mr. Malloy saw that he would certainly be attacked by 
the monster, and at once threw the fish from him and 
renewed his efforts to reach land. Fortunately he 
gained shallow water in time to use his feet on the bot- 
tom, and ran out as quickly as his strength would carry 


him. 
The alligator followed him to within a few feet of the 
bank. 
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NOT THE DEAF ONE. 

Rude people who cannot keep their personal remarks 
to themselves are never so nicely punished as when 
they happen to mistake their man. Here is a laugha- 
ble example: 


A Boston millionnaire railroad-king has a brother 
who is quite hard of hearing, while he himself is known 
from here to Burlington in Missouri as having & very 
prominent nose. Once he went to New York and dined 
ata friend’s house, where he sat between two young 
ladics. The ladics talked to him very loudly and rather 
to his annoyance, but he said nothing. . 

Finally one of them yelled a commonplace remark at 
him, and then said in an ordinary tone to the other,— 

“Did you ever see such a nose in all your life? ‘ 

“Pardon me, ladies,” said our millionaire, “it is ™Y 
brother who is deaf.”"—Boston Courier. 
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For the Companion. 
EMILY JANE. 


Oh! Christmas time is coming again, 

And what shall I buy for Emily Jane? 

O Emily Jane, my love so true, 

Now what upon earth shall I buy for you? 
My Emily Jane, my doll so dear, 

I’ve loved you now for many a year, 

And still while there’s anything left of you, 
My Emily Jane, I'll love you true. 

My Emily Jane has lost her head, 

And has a potato tied on instead. 

A hole for an eye and a lump for a nose; 

It really looks better than you would suppose. 
My Emily Jane has lost her arms, 

The half of one leg’s the extent of her charms. 
But still, while there’s anything left of you, 
My Emily Jane, I'll love you true. 

And now, shall I bring you a fine new head, 
Or shall I bring you a leg instead? 

Or will you have arms, to hug me tight, 
When naughty ’Lizabeth calls you a fright? 
Or I’ll buy you a dress of satin so fine, 

*Mong all the dolls to shimmer and shine; | 
For oh! while there’s anything left of you, 

My Emily Jane, I’ll love you true! 





Mamma says, “Keep all your pennies, Sue, 
And I’ll buy you a doll all whole and new.” 
But better I love my dear old doll, 

With her one half-leg and potato-poll. 

“The potato will rot and the leg may fall?” 

Well, then I shall treasure the sawdust, that’s 

all! 

For while there is anything left of you, 

My Emily Jane, I’ll love you true! 

Laura E. RICHARDS. 
4+ Qn —_———— 
For the Companion. 
A WARNING FROM HELENA 
GERTRUDE. 

Tam not a little girl; I ama doll. 

Most people seem to think that dolls are 
not of as much consequence as little girls, 
but I cannot see any reason for such an 
opinion. I am only six months old, and yet 
I can walk across the room, and I can say 
“Papa” and “Mamma.” I do not believe 
yon can mention one of your little girl- 
friends of that age who can do so much. 

But I was born in Paris, and that may ac- 
count for my precocity. None of the little 
girls that I know were born in Paris. 

My name is Helena Gertrude Dubois, and 
my mamma’s name is Rena Dubois. 

I believe she has another name, but I have 
forgotten what it is. I never forget my own 
name. 

My mamma has gone away to visit her 
grandma, and I am lonely without her. She 
wanted to take me with her, and cried be- 
cause she was not allowed todo so. I was 
sorry, too, for I never went to her grandma’s. 





baby-brother, and she is sometimes so sentch that 


how much depended on her behavior, that perhaps | | 
| she would try to be better. 


| Warning through the 
| she always has. 


that was what Nellie named the little black chick- 
en papa brought into the kitchen one cold Septem- 
ber morning. 
that Nellie 
was his name ever after. 


when mamma went out in the shed, 
queer little chirping that sounded more like spring 
than a cold autumn day, and there, under the 
work-bench, was old Speckle with a brood of tiny 
black chickens. 


andran round, as if looking for the summer she 
had lost. She knew she had made a mistake some- 
how, 


| 
feel like shaking her myself. 

Still, I could not help feeling sorry about that | 
hristmas Tree, and I thought if she only knew | 





use. The wee little things missed the warm sum- | 
mer sun, and one by one they weakened and died 
until only Pug was left. 


Papa brought him into the kitchen half-dead 


with cold, and gave him to Nellie. 


Then he made a little house for him to live in | 


So I happened to think that I could send her a/| out of an old shoe-box, and Pug soon forgot old | 


And, now, if she reads her paper, 
As ev ery wise child should, 

She'll know that Helena sends word to Rena, | 
And begs her to be good. 
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For the Companion. | 
PUG. 


Pug is a queer name for a chicken, isn’t it? But 
He had a funny little yellow bill, 
said looked Jike a pug nese; so Pug 


The day before had been very rainy, and once 
she heard a 


Poor old Speckle! She clucked and scratched 





but tried to make the best of it. It was no 


She is happy in the present and—Pug. 


“outh’s Companion, which | Speckle, and has grown to be a fine chicken, with | 
| black glossy feathers. 
| 


He knows his name, and loves his little mistress 


dearly. 


Mamma don’t know what she shall do with him 


| when summer comes, and he can find his way into 
| the house. 


Nellie don’t bother her little head about that. 
B. B. 8. 
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For the Companion. 
WILLIE’S TEA PARTY. 
’Tis Willie’s birthday, and you see 
Three little boys came in to tea; 
But oh! how very sad to tell! 
They have not been behaving well. 


The little boy whose name was Ned, 
He wanted jelly on his bread ; 
The little boy whose name was Sam, 
He vowed he would have damson jam; 
The little boy whose name was Phil, 
Said, “‘I’ll have honey! Yes—I witi’”’!!! 
BouT— 
The little boy whose name was Paul, 
While they were quarrelling, ate it all. 
LAURA E. RicHaRDs. 














Rena has often told me what a pretty place it is. 

But I am glad now that I stayed at home. 

I am glad of another thing. I am glad that 
Rena taught me to write, one day. At the time 
I did not suppose it would ever be of the slightcst 
use to me, but I always mean to be obedient, so I 
did just as she bade me, and last night it was such 
a comfort to know that I had learned. 

You see, it was just after supper, and I was sit- 
ting in the corner of the sofa, in the library, feel- 
ing rather drowsy, when Rena’s papa and mamma 
came in and began to talk about their little girl. | 

You may be sure I was wide awake in a min- | 
ute and I listened for every word. And what do 
you suppose they said ? 

They said that Rena was growing 
As naughty as naughty could be, 

And unless — were better they should not . 
One Mn) ny a Christmas Tree. 

T have a habit of falling into rhyme occasion- 
ally, which I hope you will not mind. 

Now, was not that a dreadful thing to say about 
my mamma? 
when it is the one thing she has been looking for- | 
ward to for weeks! 

I have never seen one myself, for last Christmas 
Day came before I was born; but Rena has told 
me that it is splendid, and that she always has a 
tree on Christmas Eve, and invites lots of little 
boys and girls, and they have a beautiful time. 

Her papa and mamma talked for a long while 
about her. 





They said she was cross and hateful, 
An idle, wilful child; 
And, for all I knew it was every word true, 
It almost drove me wild. 
There! I am rhyming again. I always like 
rhyme better than prose. Rena has read me a 


For the Companion. 


WHAT ROVER HEARD. 


Rover was a big, good-natured mastiff, and his 
favorite playfellow was Johnny Dale, a rosy- 
cheeked little boy, four years old. 

When Johnny had been a wee, soft mite of a 
baby, Rover had been a wee, soft mite of a puppy. | 

Dogs grow old much faster than children, and | 
now Rover was quite an old dog, while Johnny | 
was still only a little boy; but Rover was never 
too dignified for a frolic with his young master. 

He never dreamed of being separated from his 


Johnny, all excitement, rushed into the library 
where his father and mother were sitting, and 
Rover was lying on the hearth-rug. 
“O papa! papa!” he cried, his big blue eyes 
full of tears, ‘‘please, please don’t sell Rover!” 
The astonished dog held his breath and listened, 
hardly able to believe his ears. 





Not to have any Christmas Tree, | 


“But, Johnny, you know we are going to move 
|into the new house to-morrow,” said Mr. Dale, 
| “and we can’t have Rover making dirty tracks 
on our new carpets with his muddy paws. 
stays outside in his kennel, we will keep him; 
but if he whines and scratches at the door every 
evening, I shall certainly have to sell him.” 

Poor, poor Rover! He rested his rough, honest 
head on his paws, and waited anxiously for Mrs. 
Dale to defend him, but she did not speak, and all 
Johnny’s arguments were useless. 

The dog’s keart—for dogs have hearts—felt as 
|if it would break. 
| These people, whom he loved so dearly, cared | 
| More for their carpets than they did for him. 
They were willing to let some strange man take 





great deal of poetry, and I often amuse myself | him away toa place where they would never see 


when I am alone by making rhymes, so, you see, 
it comes natural to me. 


— again, and where he would have no little 


| Johnny to play with. Well, if they wished to 

I have noticed that Rena is not a very good | turn him out of the house, he would not go where 
girl, though she is generally kind to me. Once | 
she hurt my arm, but I will not tell about it, for | 


he was not wanted, not he! 


she was sorry afterwards, and put a plaster onthe scratch the door! 


Spot, and took me to ride in my little carriage. 


| This resolution was easy to keep the next day 
But she is cross to her — and slaps her in the hurry and bustle of moving, but when night every word he hears. 


beloved companion until one dreadful evening, | 


If he | 


He was not the kind of a dog to whine and 


came, and all was dark and still, poor Rover felt 
very lonely in his new quarters. 

The wind howled dismally about his kennel, 
and his pile of straw was very dreary in compari- | 
son with the bright library fire. 

It seemed as if the whole world had deserted 
him. 

At last, unable to bear it longer, he crept 
Stealthily to the piazza and peered into the libra- 
ry window. There they all were, looking so cosy 
and bright, and here he was, cold and lonely, 
pressing close to the window-pane. 

Soon Johnny spied him, and ran to let him in. 
The dog’s heart beat high with joy for a moment, 
and then sank down like lead, as he heard Mrs. 


| Dale say, “Johnny, I cannot allow Rover to come 
} in.” 


| Rover wagged his tail meekly and made no 








days before and after 
called. 
birds whose habits caused the days to be so named. 
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Enigmes, Charades, Puzzles. &c. 
i. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 


Read the tails downwards and find what the seven 
the winter solstice have been 
Read the heads in the same way and find 


Behead and curtail the father of a Bible king, and 


| leave a verb. 


Behead and curtail an island once the favorite burial- 


place of kings, and leave a preposition. 


Pertaining to ships, and leave ac apital city. 
Pertaining to France, and leave what (when the last 


letter is changed for one of the same sound) means a 
confederate. 


A small boat for conveying freight across narrow 


waters, and leave to mistake. 


A Territory, and leave (when reversed) possessed. 

A river, and leave always. 

Put under cover, and leave a river. 

A feminine name, and leave a Bible grandmother. 

To attack with raillery, and leave the whole. 

Notes, and leave a part of a lady’s court-dress. 

Aunt Lizzie. 

2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Mountains that lift their snowy cap 
*Neath foreign skics lie on the map. 
One who by high official trade 
Expounds the law Mohammed made; 
The Lady of the Lake will write 
Her Christian name if you invite. 
A garment worn at ancient Rome, 
And in the East as much at home. 
A city of commercial France 
The atlas shows you at a glance. 
A soldier armed with rifle meet, 
And he will chase you on his feet. 
One given to strange fanatic ways, 
Whirling and dancing to your gaze. 
Would you with Isaak Walton rest, 
Go catch the fish esteemed the best. 
Would you on tale or romance sup, 
Let judge or painter serve it up. 
Now set the words in numbered order, 
And downward read the left-hand border, 
And find (though plural scarce ‘twill vary) 
The gem assigned to February. 
Read down the right-hand letters too, 
For the stone’s meaning sweet, and true. 
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CONN. , 
3. 
TWO WORDS IN ONE. 
With such encouragement —— — at the work 
with new —. 
It was the highest —— —— the tree to which he 
was 
She ran away, —— -—- I missed her had ——- 
quite out of sight. 
We took a small boat, —— — half an hour 
reached the ° 
As Wordsworth strolled —~ ——, encount- 
ered his friend ——. 
4. 

DIAGONALS. 
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Read the letters downwards, and find in the 
diagonals the festival, or ‘‘Ilarvest Home,’’ ob- 
served by the old Romans at the middle of De- 
cember. 

1, A table article, whose disposal at the board 
was once supposed to affect the fortunes of the 
eaters. 

2, The greater part. 

3, A festival holiday. 
Name of a country. 
A walk to and fro. 
6, The title given to kings and princes of the blood, 
in a certain country, before the invasion of foreigners. 
7, Mountains whose name signifies ‘‘pasture-fields.”’ 








8, The plant which every Mohammedan, who returns 
from Mecca, hangs over his street-door, as a token that 
he Na pe rformed the journey. 

An article of dress indispensable to some classes of 
Ovteunal women. 
10, In music—an additional close to a composition. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My first the jolly driver cried; 
My second many a rose doth hide; 
My whole was a writer whose works abide, 
Named “The Only.” E. 





Conundrums. 
Why is a lady's belt like a scavenger? Because it 
goes round and gathers up the waist (waste). 
Why are book-sellers like chickens? Because they 
| have toscratch for a living. 


Why isa printer like a postman? Because he dis- 


| tributes letters. 


sound. Surely they could not complain if he just | 


| stood quietly at the window. 


| companion out in the cold. He went back to the 
| fire, stood first on one leg, then on the other, and 
dashing to the window again, with an appealing 
| look at his mother, cried, ‘Please let him come 
|in, mamma!” as he threw it wide open. 

Rover, uttering a short, eager bark, looked 
wistfully at his master and mistress, but did not 
stir a single step. 

For a moment there was a pause, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Dale looked at him with an amused 
smile. Then Mrs. Dale’s love for Rover getting 
|the better of her love for her new carpets, she 

said. “1 do believe that dog understood what we 
| said last night, and it is too cruel to shut him out. 
| Come in, you dear old fellow, come in.” 
At this welcome summons Rover waited not an 





about, and ended by a royal frolic with Johnny. 





Rover dozing on the hearth-rug. 


But Johnny was not content to leave his dear | 


instant longer, but rushed in, jumped frantically 


| From that day to this, if you go into the Dales’ | 
| library any winter night. you will be sure to find | 


When is a window like a star? 


When it isa sky- 
light. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. WwroMINgG MASON 


BLOCK SEMINOLES 
cOp CHEROKEES 
ROANOKE WARWICK 
WINSLOW 
LACONIA UusHER (Hezckiah.) 
NORFouLK s1OuXx 


OSCEOLA 


Moon of Snowshoes. LEISBER 


2. Just—ice. (Justice.) 
3. Water. 
4. a8 © F 
AGATE 
NAlI AD 
8 TA ND 
YEDDOoO 
5. 14of loaf =lo, 4-7 of custard = cust, 14 of sandwich 


= sand, % of wildfowl = wild, 5-9 of honeycomb = 

honey. Jobn the Baptist’s food was locusts and wild 

honey. 
6. 





Be careful what you say before him, for John- 


‘ny and his mother believe that he understands 
Bertua Watson, 


ZOoeeas zoe 
>HrPOMp OP um 
aG>Howyzddro 


QoArpwanop 
“pModudamZ 


John Milton. A great poet. 

7. Works by Dickens: Our Mutaal Friend, Old 
Curiosity Shop, —* and Son, Great Expectations, 
| Nicholas Nickleby, A ‘Tale of Two Cities, th 


wick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | 


plicit order is reccived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for The Companion, when se by mail, 
should be made in Money orde sank cks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE C AN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the 








Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Alw ays give the name of the Post-Office to which 
you sr issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
yer paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until ¢ arages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








| to the iron rods supporting the awning, and beautiful | 
| balls of fire ran down to the ground. 

| by, seeing the spectacle, struck at one of the globes as 

| it glided smoothly down the iron pole, and was re- 

warded for his trouble by being knocked head over 

| heels by the electric current. 

| a 

| 

} DECLINED FOR REASONS. 

| One man has as good a right to “mean business” 

| when he declines a challenge to fight a duel as another 

| has in sending a challenge. The man who declined in 
this case given below urged no higher objection than 
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**Hold fast that which is good.”’ 


A’'small boy near For nColicanscessore ery be HURBERS’ PLUM PUDDING. 


The Combination of ‘Semendtente used in mak- 
ing BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES is such as to give 
the best possible effect with safety. They are widely 
known as the best remedy for Coughs, Colds, Throat 
Diseases and Asthmatic troubles. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 


CLUB 











‘the merality of expediency,”—self-interest, in fact,— | And WINSLOW’S Popular SKATES. 


but such a reason is better than acceptance under any 
circumstance. 

M. Albert Delpit relates in a Paris paper an anecdote 
about duelling that will bear translating. One day one | 
of his confréres called on him. He had a quarrel with | 
a gentleman at his club over the card-table. 





In bis an- | 


ger he had thrown two candelabras and the whole of | 


the mantel ornaments at the head of the gentleman, and 
not satisfied with this, he wanted to send him a chal- 
lenge. 

M. Ivan F. Woestyne and myself, whom he had se- 
lected as his seconds, tried in vain to make him under- 
stand that what he had already done was quite suffi- 
cient. He would not listen to us and so we went to 
call on his antagonist. 

| This gentleman was a merchant, and he received us 
with the utmost politeness, but on our explaining ead 
object of our visit he said,— 

“Gentle ‘men, I refuse absolutely to give any satisfac- 
tion to M. 

“Ah!” 

“T will never fight with him.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Nor with anybody.” 

**May we know the reason?” 

“Certainly!” 

He took a cigar, lighted it with all the calmness of a 
man who felt perfectly certain of himself, and resumed. 
“Gentlemen, why do people fight duels? Because 
their honor is at stake. Well, 1 am not afraid to de- 
clare to you that there are two kinds of honor. 
of you should receive an insult, it is possible that you 
would be dishonored if you did not fight. Being prb- 
lic men you belong to the public. As for me, on the 
contrary, Iam a merchant. If 1 was to fight a duel, my 





For the Companion. 
WHAT SURGERY CAN DO. 


The London Lancet, in publishing its record of the 


progress of medicine in its many departments during 


the last year, gave some of the more prominent points 
connected with surgery. Some of the operations seem 


almost miraculous, and were regarded as impossible 


previous to actual experiment. No region of the body 
is now considered beyond the scope of surgery. 
most marked triumphs relate to the internal organe and 
cavities. 


What has rendered the operations comparatively safe 


is the use of antiseptics—fluids that prevent putrefac- 
tion in the wounds. Hitherto carbolic 
the chief 
dangerous—sometimes fatally so—in other directions. 
A much safer and equally effective substitute has been 
found in what is called eucalyptol, which is obtained 
from the eucalyptus tree. 


acid has been 
agent used. 


Abscesses of the liver have been freely and success- 
fully cut into and drained. Large parts of the stom- 
ach have been cut out, including even the pylorus, 
which is the more highly organized part of the stomach 
that shuts in the food until digestion is carried to g cer- 


tain extent, and then opens and pours it into the intes- 


tines. 

Entrances have been made through the walls of the 
stomach for the regular introduction of food in cases 
where the esophagus (gullet) has been closed by dis- 
ease, 

‘Two pieces embracing the entire circumference, the 
one about three 
been cut out from the large intestine—the colon. In alt 
such cases the-divided parts are brought together and 
sewed, the stitches becoming soon absorbed after the 
healing is complete. 

Considerable progress has been made towards ascer- 
taining the exact spot where the brain and nervous sys- 
tem may be 
disease. 


It has been found that bone can be transplanted and 


aid in the formation of new bone; and more wonderful 


still, that sponge can be grafted into large wounds, and 
be a porous support for the granulations (the new flesh 
particles) while they filling the cavities. The 
sponge is believed to be gradually absorbed. 


are 


> 
INDIANS IN ALASKA, 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin found 
the natives of Alaska exceedingly curious to see and to 
thus describes their method of investigat- 
ing and the rough ways by which the whites protected 
themselves. He “We experienced no trouble 
from the natives, except in the early part of the winter 
they would come and stand about our doors and win- 
dows and get in our way generally, so that they became 
a nuisance, 


know. He 


BAVS, 


“When the frost gathered on our windows they kept 
pecp-holes open by licking the frost with their tongues. 
lhis we finally got rid of by making a strong decoction 
of cayenne pepper and painting the outside of the glass, 
so that licking was not at all comfortable. 

“A few of the respectable ones were occasionally let 
into the house, Ifany of these did not behave them- 
selves, we treated them with very little ceremony, so 
that they soon became afraid of us, and were very civil. 

‘At first some of them had the habit of opening the 
door and walking into the house as if they were its 
owners, and after a short time we got tired of this and 
put a few of them out, and by that means they have im- 
proved in their manners considerably. 

“There is very little fight in them, and they never 
stick together or stand up for each other. If you cuff 
one, the rest stand around and look on and laugh and 
say it is “‘Nakoomk” (good), and the fellow getting 
chastised is **Aseeruk” (bad). 

“They are not at all handsome, but then they are 
quite well for savages. The women when young are 
much better looking than the men, but all are very 
dirty, and never dream of washing any part of their 
bodies. 

“The men wear a large pair of bone buttons, like 
shirt-studs, in their ander lips, and it gives them any- 
thing but a pleasant appearance. The women tattoo 
their chins, which they consider a great mark of be: auty, 
but I cannot say that I agree with them on that point.” 


—- -_ 
AN ELECTRIFIED BOY. 

A performance took place in front of a Louisville 
theatre, the other night, which was free to all who 
cared to see it. 

The steady glow of the electric light suddenly be- 


came interrupted; the light burned low, and then 
flashed up several times, and then the electricity passed 


Its 


But this proved more or less 


inches in length, the other five, have 


affected, thus facilitating the reaching of 





honor would be gone. My credit would be dead. I 
would not be able to get even a note at three months 
discounted.”’—Detrott Free Press. 


a 
PURSUED BY A WATERSPOUT. 

One of the steamers of the Pacific Mail Company, 
while off the coast of Guatemala, had the rare expe- 
rience of being pursued by a waterspout. It suddenly 
appeared near the ship. In the midst of the consterna- 
tion the captain ordered his course reversed and soon 
the steamer was driving along, with the waterspout in 
pursuit. 


Its crest was hidden in a dark mass of cloud, its base 
seeming to operate like an immense revolving cullen- 
der, while the entire external periphery formed a cush- 
ion of foam, over which the sea-bird screamed, occa- 
—_—_ seizing upon the dead fish which came within 
reach. 

The spout itself formed a sort of spiral cylinder, 
streaked with opaque parallel lines through its whole 
length, from the surface of the sea upward. 

These lines were evidently ascending columns of wa- 
ter, for afterwards, when the upper and lower sections 
became detached, the accumulated volume of water 
overhead immediately began its descent within the body 
of the spout, as though it had been the valve of an im- 
mense syringe. 

The water thus released must have been equal to sev- 
eral tons, as it was solid and almost black, and returned 
to the sea with a loud roar, all the other parts of the 
aerial structure gradually dissipating. 

Perhaps the most singular of all was the serpentine 
form assumed by the section nearest the clouds, which 
moved off at first almost horizontally, and then turned 
upon itself ia a perfect coil, so that for a moment, when 
the end of the aqueous rope—or whatever it was— 
switched around squarely to the eye of the observer, 
showing a section, it resembled a ball of ink. 

When the spout was in its finest condition lightning 
several times flew through the penumbra in zigzag 
courses, making a spectacle not only terrible in the 
manifestation of power, but sublime and beautiful, 


eiiadiaimiaiet 
TOOTHSOME FEES. 

The device of concealing a price in a present is a 
graceful one; and so long as it is not bribery there is 
no objection to this way of spicing a prosy business 
transaction with a little poetry. 





In the olden times, when great lawyers were not so 
abundant in England as they are now, clients resorted 
| to ingenious expedients to secure their hearty service. 
| Sir John Maynard, who flourished in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, once had a client come to him 
with a basket of pippins. Suspecting that there was 
more in this unique retainer than appeared, the lawyer 
broke open a pippin. It contained a gold piece, and so 
did every apple in the basket. 

“These are golden pippins, indced!’’ exclaimed the 
learned counsel. 

The next day came the man on the other side to re- 
tain Sir John, and gave him a roasting pig, stuffed with 
fifty gold pieces. 

*That’s good sauce for a pig!’’ said the lawyer. But 
toothsome as was the dish, he was obliged to decline it, 
being already retained on the other side. 


tenement 
A TWO-YEAR-OLD LAWYER. 

No man is lost while there is any love tu plead for 

him—especially the love of lite children. A New 

York paper has the following touching little incident: 


Edward Griffin was in the Tombs Police Court yes- 
terday, charged with being drunk and beating his wife. 
The wife pleaded for his release. 

A child, two years of age, made her way to the pris- 
oner, w ho was her father, and begged him for a kiss. 


her. The three justices looked at one another and ap- 
peared to agree without speaking. 

“Griffin,” said Judge Patterson, “that child is the 
best lawyer that ever appeared in a criminal court to 
plead fora prisoner. We are inclined to believe that 
you are a good man when sober. Promise this court 
that you will stop drinking and never again raise your 
hand against your wife, and we will accept her appeal 
for you.” 

The prisoner promised and was discharged. 


_— _~o——— 


“Tat man is a phrenologist, Pat.” 

“A phat?” usked Pat, puzzled. 

“A phrenologist.” 

“Phat’s that?” 

“Why, a man that can tell, by feeling of, the bumps 
on your head, what kind of a man you are.” 

“Bumps on me head, is it?” exclaimed Pat. “Then 
I should think it would give him more of an oidea phat 
kind of a woman me wife is!” 


—_— Qe 


AN old peasant on the south shore of Long Island 
was telling his visitor how pleasant it was. ‘But,’ 
asked the friend, slapping his face with his handker- 
chief, “don’t you have a great many mosquitoes and 
sand-flies?” ‘*Ya.as,” said the man, “but then we 
sorter like them.” ‘How can that be?” ‘Wa-al, you 
see, we feel so kinder good when they go away,”’ 





The prisoner cried as he took the child up and kissed | 


If one | 


Ladies’ Skates a Specialty. 





Sold by Dealers in Skates everywhere. Catalogues 
mailed to dealers on request 


tt by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, Boston, Mass. 








SUPERIORITY PROVED ° 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
—LIGHT — RUNNING—__ 





Perfect in every 200,000 sold yearly. 


NEW HOME SEI SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


YALE GEM WITH BASE. 


This fine nickel clock, with gilt 
base. ee to any address on re- 








cei f $1.40. It is only four 
inc ~# high, and a perfect little 
“gem.” Warranted to keep ac- 


curate time. Address 


YALE CLOCK CO., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Manufacturers of Novelties in Clocks. 


M ETALLIC HAIR BRUSH Soft ana pliant, the 
2 bristles being set 
in an elastic rubber pad. The entire back is inlaid with 
yearl, making a most artistic design. The brush will 
ast for years, and its use will remove dandruff, and will 
refresh the head by exciting the natural electricity in the 
hair. Requires but hals the time to brush the hair as with 
an ordinary brush, and does it more satisfactorily. 
most beautiful Christmas Present. YP anh $l. A smaller 
brush, 0 cents. Agents wanted. Addre 
GRANT & CROY, 31 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


THE TORR EY RAZO ne 


VALABLE < = 2 ~~ 


gat 


ro ian ne ore 
RRANT 8, 00, ens ” Yrery 93 0 $3.00. For 765 ots, 
Were. ms OTR, SES Veena fine edge t 


R. Torre " 
AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT" ®, Tonner RazonCo 


THE AMERICAN LEVER ; ; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 


BUTTON. 
Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 
None genuine without the _ Senne 
Horseshoe and ag Trade 


For sale retail yer ae 
throughout tie United States. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


IAM KNABE & 
Nos, 204 aan oe W est Baltimore Str = Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





























’ BEAT ALL! 


For the little it costs, nothing makes 
\such a grand Holiday Present, as a 
| Model Press. This handsome printing 
machine, complete with Type, Rollers, 
|Ink, Furniture, &c., all ready to go 
right to work, will gladden the heart 
of a bright boy more than any thing 
else in this world. Press and outfit, 
$5 and upwards. Order early. 








Send 3-ct. stamp for two gorgeous book markers print- 
ed on a Model Press, and a 40 page Dook with cuts of all 
the styles and full particulars. Remember we have com- 
plete printing outfits, press and all, for $5 and upwards. 
Address ¢ . DAUGHADAY & Co., Inventors and Man- 
ufacturers, 721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











DEC. 1 


4, 1882. 


EVERYWHERE to sell 


AGENTS WANTED #: the best Family Knit- 


ting Machine ever invented. knit a pair of 

stockings with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. 

It will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 

there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 

terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine se 
163 Tremont Street, ‘Boston, Mass. 


PAILLARD'S 


MUSIC 
BOXES. 


ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the world over. Send 3 cents for Circular. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York City. 
THE 
th 7H) 
HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing Machine 
COMES to the FRONT! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Household Sewing Machine Co., 
Providence, R. |. 























With its perfect construc- 
tion and marvellous ease and 
simplicity. Send for Illustrated Description. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers St., New York; Retail Dept., 3 East 14th St. 
163 and 165 Lake St., Chicago; 149 Tremont St., Boston, 











Renders Silver, Nickel and Silver Plated Ware, 
Plates on Stoves, Plate Glass, Soda Fountains, 
Show Cases, &c., &c., 


BRIGHT AS WHEN NEW! 


Saves time, preserves the surface, and con- 
tains no corrosive or gritty substance. 


BUY NO IMITATIONS! DEMAND THE GENUINE! 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


Y The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
_ ey Davy Safety Lamp 
ruse in nae. thus 
a. Absolutely 
losive. 
Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, _ Chicago. |7 E. Fourteenth St., N Y. 










eae Under 
, Mitchell Patent, 





ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 





came safe to 
me. I have 
tried it and 


does all you 
claim for it, 
even to clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes. 





Yours, &c., 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan, 28, 1882. I have used the 


ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
lar and pare them dirt and all. Yours, B. THROPE, JR. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook, allare 
more than pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles in the kitchen. Tam sure 
that with potatoes at 75cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in — fm in ae ae saved, to say nothing of time 
saved, Yours, &c., WALTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON CORNERS, N. Y.. Jan, 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves time and 
ares the potatoes — waanee than can be done by 
and. Yo . G. TOUSEY. 











Sent by mail, postpaid, a receipt of $1.00. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 








IF FATHER 


On Christmas present them, one and all so suffering 
Brushes. 


$3.00, postpaid. THE PALL MALL ELECTRI 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


is getting Bald and Mother suffers constant! 
is prematurely Gray, and Brother is troubl 
Toothache—we will guarantee to cure all so afflicted if you will act upon the following advice 


They are sple ndid—pure | bristle, elegant carved Brushes, and remarkably well adapted for Christmas 
Presents, nicely fitting Santa Claus’ stockings whether large or small. 
useful articles doing | geod service for years and adapted to any person. 
America and England use them and speak in the highest terms of their wonderful cures. 
so crowded with Christmas orders that we had to disappoint some. 


ASSOCIATION, 842 Broadway, New York. 


from Headache or Neuralgia; if Sister 
with Dandruff or crazed with agonizing 


(show no partiality), with Dr. Scott's beautiful Electric 


Remember they are no toy, but genuine 
Thousands of the best families in 
Last year we were 
Therefore, order now in good time. Price, 











A PRESENT THAT WILL PLEASE 


sent upon application, 





beste on a . 
or start a shootin: le 
a apm ao e fn constraction: well made and handsomely 


liable ayer on oforder All first-class 
also iB enatactare Nickel-Plated Nut Picks 


MAGAZINE AIR-GUN. 


A BOY THE MOST OF ANYTHING. 











~~ We manufacture a full assortment of 
Air-Guns. Every family should have 

one, You can entertain yourself and 
company at all times, indoors and out, 

ing cats and dogs, kill rats and sm«ll game, 
and make money with them. Our Guns 


operated and shoot with f: nee and accu sand we 
s, Stair aa, Foot Lathes, etc. 
H, M, QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N, ¥. 
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THE ADVENT BELLS. 


Chime, rhyme, sweet bells all, 

In the frost-gemmed steeples tall, 

Till the chorus shakes the skies! 

Ah! how bright the children’s eyes, 
On this sacred holiday! 

In the midst of each home band, 

Lo! [ see the Christ-child stand. 


G. B. G. 








——_<@——__ 


For the Companion, 


A PLACE OF HOLIDAY STORIES. 
The May-pole Inn. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“Wil) you go some time ?” 

“T will.” 

This was the question asked and answered at 
the conclusion of a glowing description of the 
charms of a walk to the ancient church at Ching- 











ford, England, and the possibility of taking a 
short cut through the hedgerows and green lanes 
to the famous May-pole Inn, where we could 
“quaff a beaker” to the memory of old John Wil- 
lett and pretty Dolly Varden. 

This proposition, coming as it did ona bright 
May morning, just as my friend and I were leav- 
ing our lodgings for a day's work, instantly fired 
me with a desire to tramp away into the country, 
now looking its loveliest after the late rains. 

So without more ado I said, “Let us go at once 
and make sure of this perfect day. It is barely 
nine o’clock, so we have plenty of time. Do you 
cut your books, and I will give up my painting, 
and let us be off for a cheap and wholesome frol- 
Ic. 

“Done!” replied the ever amiable C > and 
away we went, ready for anything from a summer 
shower to the Gordon Riots all over again. 

Making for the underground railroad, we come, 
after many windings through the busiest part of 
this endless city, to the Shoreditch Station. This 
is the quarter of many levels, the intricacies of 
which it takes great grasp of mind to fathom; for 
there are three grades of railroad, known as the 
upper, middle and lower level. 

After long confabulations with many officials 
at many small windows, our disappointments and 
trials began. It appeared that, though we were 
early birds, we were not early enough to get the 
worm we wanted in the shape of a train to Angel 
Road, the nearest station to Chingford, but must 
wait nearly three hours for the next. 

This was very trying; but with the pluck pecu- 
liar to Americans when impatient with the seem- 
ingly unnecessary red tape of this slow-going 
nation, the more trouble we found in getting to 
the May-pole the more resolved we were upon 
going, even if we walked the twelve or fourteen 
miles. 

So with a cheering smile C—— proposed trying 
the lowest level of all as a last resource; and re- 
membering that Hope lay at the very bottom of 
Pandora’s box, we took a downward plunge. 
Many steps led us to what seemed a backyard; 
but on a careful inspection it proved to have an out- 
let through a low arch leading to a large, airy sta- 
tion in the bowels of the earth. 

Here, to our great joy, we found a man of mind 
in the booking office, who took a kindly interest 
in our proposed. excursion, and had imagination 
enough (a rare thing in an Englishman) to plan 
out aroute by which we could approach the old 
church from a different point, putting the last 
touch to his favors by adding that a train for Sil- 
ver Street left in about twenty minutes. 

Our relief was great, for our disappointment 
would have been bitter if we had been obliged to 
return to our work when we were in just the mood 
for play; and the day seemed made on purpose, 
being warm and bright, with a fresh wind blow- 
ing countryward. 

As we waited, I read a packet of home letters 
put into my hands as I left the door, and so pleas- 
antly beguiled the time that the train came rum- 
bling in before we had thought of getting impa- 
tient. 

Stepping into an empty carriage, we were soon 
among the red-tiled roofs and well-kept gardens 
so thick in the outskirts of London. 

Mind you, we travelled second-class, for this 
was to be a cheap frolic in good earnest, and my 
comrade, rather against h& will, let me have my 
way in all things. 

Leaving the train we struck into a pretty coun- 
try road winding along between hawthorn hedg- 
es, pink and white with bloom; the pathways 
making pleasant walking with the dust well laid 
and the grassy banks all starred with flowers. 

After a good stretch to rest our limbs and fill 
our lungs, admiring all creation most enthusiasti- 
cally as we went, it occurred to-us that we might 
as well find out if we were going right or wrong. 

It being Whitsun week and Holy-Day time, the 
common people were all abroad, so we -hailed 
the first party we met. Several bluff fellows go- 
ing a fishing in the Lea told us we were all right, 
and by “going over the bridge, by the mill, and 
taking the path through the fields, we should save 
@ mile or two.” 





But our fisher friends did not add that at inter- 
vals in these fields were many stiles, most trying 
to the female mind, not to say skirts. Certainly 
no woman less than five feet seven inches could 
have gone at them as I did, and with one wild 
plunge have surmounted what seemed an almost 
insurmountable barrier. 

These gymnastics raised my spirits finely, and 1 
accomplished the rest of the way like a scientific 
walkist. Coming to the graveyard of the church, 
a halt for repose was found both agreeable and 
necessary ; for just then large drops began to fall. 
Seated on a grave-stone, while my devoted C—— 
held a big umbrella over me, we enjoyed the little 
shower without anxiety ; for a short stay in Eng- 
land teaches one how to dress sensibly and to be 
sublimely indifferent to the elements. 

Through this moist medium we took our first 
view of this fine old ruined church. Its square 
Norman tower, quaint side-porch, the pure line 
of its double stone doors, and the colonnade of 
arches supporting the ruined roof through which 
hung luxuriant festoons of ivy, was enough to de- 
light the most unartistic eye. 

Added to this was the historical Epping Forest 
as background; the Alexandra Palace with its 
great glass dome glittering in occasional gleams 
of sunshine on the one hand; on the other a quiet 
English landscape of green meadows with the 











The bill was the best of the joke, for, use of 
spinet included, the cost of this most satisfying 
lunch was two shillings and sixpence. 

And now, though the rain had stopped and all 
looked propitious, arose my first doubt as to our 
ever reaching the May-pole Inn, for, according to 
our landlady, it was so far off she could not even 
begin to direct us to it. Ten miles at least lay 
between us, and the morning was far spent. 

Undaunted, however, we set forth, mightily re- 
freshed by our beef, and tramped off in what we 
hoped was the right direction. While C-—— en- 
joyed a brief rest I picked gorse to be immortal- 
ized on a black panel, and sang all the old Eng- 
lish ballads I could remember. 

Mile after mile we walked, often asking our 
way, but as all differed in their statements of 
distance, the result was not cheering. On the 
outskirts of a town we meta policeman and threw 
ourselves upon him, feeling that it was his duty 
to know everything. 

But a more discouraging official I have never 
met, for he began by saying it was utterly impos- 
sible to reach the May-pole Inn, still a good eight 
miles away by most intricate roads. This cheer- 
ful statement he followed up by advising us to go 
on three miles farther and take the train to Lon- 
don at the next station. 

We scorned his advice, however, and pegged 
along at a great pace, 








THE “ARTIST’S” MAY-POLE INN. 


river Lea winding through them, thatched cot- 
tages with their hay-ricks and hedges of golden 
gorse and rosy hawthorn, making far more pict- 
uresque boundaries than the ugly walls and fences 
of America. 

Cows and donkeys fed about us, and a small 
boy in a red cap (with an eye to effect, I fancy) 
leaned against a broken window, the graceful 
arch of which made a perfect frame for the little 
figure in the foreground. 

Then it was that I groaned in spirit for my 
sketch-book, and unwillingly owned that hasty 
starts had their drawbacks. Asa solace for this loss 
I picked sprays of ivy for relics and demanded food. 

Rapidly descending the hill, we reached an inn 
called the “Two Horse-Shoes,” and here I de- 
clared, in spite of many carts before the door sug- 
gesting many rough drivers within, that I must 
have some bread and cheese and a pint of ale 
foaming in a pewter pot, according to the fashion 
of English wayfarers. 

C—— obediently put his head in at the door, 
but withdrew it hastily, to report that this was no 
place for me. Much disappointed, we were about 
to move on, when a woman appeared, said we 
could have a quiet parlor up stairs, and led the 
way to it at once. 

A queer, old-fashioned room furnished with a 
spinet, on which my companion “discoursed fine 
music,” while I amused myself with the pictures 
on the walls. One was of Dick Whittington with 
his pack on his back listening to the advice of the 
bells. The other.works of art were, of course, a 
much-flattered likeness of the Queen, and a very 
ghastly view of the dear departed Nelson, who 
haunts one’s steps here as persistently as do pict- 
ures of the Father of our Country at home. 

Presently our Hebe appeared with a lunch which 
would have horrified a genteel young lady; for at 
first sight even I, who pride myself on a hearty 
appetite, was a liffle startled. Two great plates 
of cold beef, piles of tread, much butter and 
cheese, andthe foaming mugs so generally ‘set 
before travellers.. oe 

It wae exeeedingly jolly, and we soon proved 
that the English estimate of the powers of the hu- 
man stomach was a correct one, for 
when we left the table not a vestige of food re- 
mained but a morsel of cheese and a few crusts. 



















tor now our blood was 
up, and we were bent on 
succeeding if we died in 
the attempt. 

A postman was our 
next victim, and him 
we found even more 
depressing than the 





Grip on his shoulder, drawing corks with a burst 
of “Never say die! I’ma devil! Polly put the 
kettle on, We’ll all have tea.” 

At this point some one did say tea; not the ra- 
ven, but my long-suffering C , Who was mildly 
suggesting that I had better wait till I was in the 
homeward bound train before I indulged in naps, 
and that we should not get home until late if we 
did not start at once. 

So my pleasant dream vanished, and I awoke 
to the sad fact that it was nearly six, and how 
were we to get home? 

C—— had an idea there was a station not far 
off, and summoned the landlady to confirm his 
statement. To our dismay she answered blandly, 
“Oh dear no, the nearest station is four miles off, 
and the omnibus that goes twice a day has just 
lett.” 

So nothing remained but for us to foot it; and 
having done what we started to do we found such 
support in the reflection, that we trudged stoutly 
away with a handful of pink hawthorn as a 
trophy. 

The sunset was lovely, and the green leaves fra- 
grant all the way. C—— bore up like a man and 
a brother, and we came at last to the little Wood- 
ford station just in time to skip into a second- 
class carriage and roll away toward London. 

Here we laughed over our adventures and 
counted up the cost of our day’s excursion. Six 
shillings apiece was not an expensive trip, we 
thought, for the sunshine, air, exercise and 
pleasure we had enjoyed were worth far more. 
Lamps were lighted when we reached London, 
and hailing the first hansom we saw, we were 
soon dashing through the busy streets at the 
breakneck pace which so delights me. 

Our fellow-boarders received us with joy, for 








policeman, for he said 


we inust go back a mile 
and then strike into the 
great road leading to 
Romford. 

At this juncture I 
showed signs of giving 
out, and a word from me would have 
sent us back in the most ignominious 
manner to London. But No surren- 
der! is my motto, so I cried, “For- 
. ward!”’ and on we went, till another 
long stretch brought us at last to the desired 
spot, and my eyes actually beheld on a creaking 
sign the well-known words, ‘“‘May-pole Inn.” 

It was not the fine, picturesque ruin which the 
artist’s pencil has made familiar in the illustra- 
tion of Dickens’ works, and of which we give a 
picture. But it was pleasing and poetic, and here, 
indeed, was rest for the weary travellers—toot- 
sore now, but in the best of spirits after a walk of 
fourteen miles. 

A buxom hostess received us cordially, and was 
much pleased at our desire to visit the old place, 
and much amused at my ordering bread and 
milk. As I feasted thereon she told me all about 
the place; how the original old building had been 
moved back and was now a private house, as we 
could see. How Mr. Dickens often came and sat in 
that very room, having his dinner by the long 
window where I was sitting; and how he often 
joined in the singing, dancing or fun going on be- 
low. As if to make the story quite perfect, there 
was a sound of jollity at the moment she spoke, 
for a flock of country people were dancing jigs to 
the sound of a fiddle. 

As I sat there in the delicious state of weari- 
ness that foliows healthful exercise, the words 
“May-pole Inn” seemed to bring up before me all 
the characters in “Barnaby Rudge” and make 
them live again. I saw the old kitchen with fat 
John Willett staring at the ‘“biler,” while Parkes. 
Tom Cobb and little Solomon Daisy sat in a 
row waiting for him to “bring his powerful mind 
to bear” on some vexed question. Rough Hugh 
seemed to be lounging in the stables; elegant Mr. 
Chester was taking snuff in the dreary best cham- 
ber, and gleemy Haredale stalking up the wide 
stairs to defy him. 

A rustle in the porch suggested pretty Dolly 
caught and kissed behind the door by her devoted 
Joe. A hearty laugh certainly came from dear 
old Gabriel Varden, the locksmith, and a woman’s 
scolding voice assured me that his shrewish, 
sanetimonious wife still lived to torment him. A 
shrilt giggle so forcibly recalled the inimitable 
Miggs, that I turned my eyes to the door, sure 
that I should see that acid virgin enter, with a 
‘Ho, indeed, mim!” 

Down the road I seemed to see poor Barnaby 
come pfancing, with his feathers fluttering and 





dire predictions concerning our fate had been 
made, and much anxiety felt at our disappear- 
ance. But belng Americans, any odd pranks were 
forgiven us, and we were soon asleep and dream- 
ing of the May-pole Inn. 


—-— 


For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By G. B. Bartlett. 


Initiations. 

In many gatherings of young people it is often 
hard to begin the task of amusing, especially 
when they are not in the habit of playing together. 
Some may be too bashful to do justice to their 
own ability, and others may be unused to trying 
their powers of guessing, so that very hard games 
may be quite out of the question. After the ice 
has been broken by some humorous opening, con- 
fidence will soon take the place of apathy, and 
the games which require application and study 
will be gladly welcomed by those who seemed so 
unwilling to attempt them at first. 

It is for the relief of the anxious manager of 
game-parties that these varied forms of initiation 
are gathered into one group, as they are equally 
effective when used separately or together. In all 
of them it is necessary that they should be famil- 
iar beforehand to two or three of the company, so 
if that is not the case, they can be taken into the 
confidence of the leader in advance. 

In each of them all who know the joke are in- 
vited into a separate room, as it can only be ap- 
preciated by those to whom it is a surprise. Then 
the uninitiated are admitted, one at a time, into 
the room where the ceremony is to take place. 

The first to be described is 


The Dorcas Society, 


for which a plate of candy and a spoon are re- 
quired. The candy is broken into small and ap- 
petizing pieces, and is placed upon a small table 
in the centre of the room around which the chairs 
are placed in a semi-circle, those nearest the en- 
trance being occupied by the players who already 
know the game. The president sits at the head 
| of this table, and when all are ready he selects a 
| marshal from the group and directs him to bring 
in a subject for initiation. 

The marshal goes into the room where the com- 
pany are assembled and selects any person he 
chooses, leads him into the room where the presi- 
dent is seated, and leaves him at the table, care- 
fully closing the door behind him. The president 
then says, in a solemn voice, ‘Do you wish to be- 
| come a member of the Dorcas Society ?” On re- 
| ceiving an affirmative reply, he escorts the victim 
'to the first unoccupied chair in the circle. He 
| then says to each of the company, “Do you wish 
| to continue your membership in this society ?” As 
each one answers, “I do,” the president gives him 
a piece of candy, dropping it from the spoon into 
his extended mouth. 

But when he comes to the victim, who, of 
course, opens his mouth very wide to receive the 
tempting morsel, the president places the piece of 
candy in his own mouth and leaves the disap- 
pointed applicant looking very foolish with his 
extended jaws wide apart. All the company sa- 
lute the victim with roars of laughter, for the 
more dignified and solemn the piayer, the funnier 
he looks in this attitude. After al! have been in- 
itiated they are allowed to return with the excep- 
tion of those who are acquainted with the usages 
of 





The Thespian Club. 
When admitted into the apartment of this soci- 
ety the victim is not spoken to by any person. He 
| beholds the company all standing still in two 
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rows, and whatever he may do or say, his words 


and actions are imitated as closely as possible by 
each and every personin the room. At first he} 


fails to discover the joke at which all are laugh- 
ing so heartily, and is overwhelmed with confu- 
sion; but he soon catches the idea and is ready to 
join with the others in initiating the next victim. 
The Banting Trial 
may next be introduced as the company are divid- 
ed into sides. For this test a glass of water and 
a common cracker of the large variety known as 
Boston crackers are required. All are invited to 
judge whether it will take a longer time to eat the 
cracker, or to sip the contents of the tumbler with 
a teaspoon. 

All who believe that the eating will require less 
time than the drinking are invited to form in line on 
the lett side of the room, and those who have the 
contrary opinion take their position on the right 
side. Each select the most competent person to 
represent their interests, and encourage their et- 
forts with applause. The two contestants then 
struggle to vie with each other in first completing 
the task before them. However much the cracker- 
eater may try to exceed the spoon-wielder, he will 
almost always find that the water has been ex- 
hausted, one spoonful at a time, long before he 
has succeeded in disposing of his cracker. The 
contest will be found very amusing by the rows 
of spectators, as victory seems very uncertain un- 
til the close of the trial. 

After the players have become acquainted with 
each other and the stiffness has been worn off by 
these simple and humorous games, they will be 
ready to try some which, although much quieter, 
will exercise their powers of thought, and they can 
seat themselves at a large table in the middle of 
the room to try the new game of 

Omission. 

Any number of players can join in this excel- 
lent game, which, besides being very amusing, will 
be found very useful to young writers. The only 
materials which it requires are large sheets of pa- 
per, pencils and india-rubber. Each one writes a 
short story, letter, or criticism of any book or 
event, or a biographical sketch of some one of the 
persons present. The latter should be as personal 
as possible, without giving offence, and all should, 
if possible, allude to events known to all the 
players, and should, as far as consistent, intro- 
duce persons who are present, or who may be in 
some way connected with them. 

In some cases these sketches are prepared be- 
forehand, aud sent in anonymously, but it is very 
much better to have them produced in an im- 
promptu manner, for when all write at the same 
time the interest is greater. 

As the authorship is kept secret, no one need 
feel modest about his own performances, and as 
the articles are all written in a spirit of kindness, 
no one need feel sensitive about any little home- 
thrust. 

The writing of these papers may occupy an 
hour, or less, according to the judgment of the 
director, who takes his place at one end of the ta- 
ble. When the time is within five minutes of its 
expiration, he must call out, “‘All papers must be 
handed in in five minutes,” and they are accord- 
ingly brought to an abrupt end, which in many 
cases adds to their merit. 

After being folded, the articles are handed to 
the director, who without looking at them, dis- 
tributes them at random, giving one to each of the 
players. He then directs each one to rub out 
carefully every adjective from the paper which he 
holds, and when this has been done he again col- 
lects the papers. 

Opening the first one he calls out, ‘Piease give 
me an adjective,” and the player at his right hand 
mentions an adjective which the director writes in 
the place where the first one was erased. 

The next player then gives another adjective, 
which he also puts down, and thus the director 
goes on until the paper is complete. 

Each one of the papers is then treated in the 
same manner until all are filled with very different 
adjectives from those selected by the original au- 
thors. 

These revised manuscripts are then again dealt 
around, until each person has one, and they are 
all read in turn. The change of adjectives of 
course completely alters the sense of each paper, 
which can hardly be recognized by its author in 
its new dress. 

The greatest fun is produced by the application 
of new and absurd adjectives to the persons pres 
ent, who often receive unexpected compliments 
and unmerited abuse. These attacks they can not 
return, as they are, of course, wholly accidental, 
and good-natured players will laugh as much at 
their own expense as at that of their neighbors. 

Each player must provide himself with as many 
adjectives as possible, so as to respond the mo- 
ment he is called upon to furnish one, and so to 
save any delay in the preparation of the papers. 

After the papers have been read others can be 
written from which all the nouns are rubbed out 
and supplied in the same manner, and if the time 
is short, the very same papers can be used again 
in this way. 


For Five Cents Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., will send colored samples of all colors of Dia- 
mond dyes, and directions for all uses. 


spoils all games, for no amusement is worth try- 
ing in which all the players do not join with spirit 
and interest. 

The best nouns used in this game are the names 
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and then substituting new ones in the same man- 
ner; and the game only needs to be tried to prove 
its interest and merit. By playing this game once 
the company will be ready for a still harder one, 
and may enjoy trying that of 

Heroism. 

This interesting and instructive game may be 
useful in calling to mind the names of noted per- 
sons and of fixing their worthy deeds in the 
memory. 

It will also be found very useful to teachers as 
well as to their youngest and more advanced pu- 
pils, for no one can play it without bringing up 
many of the chief events of history. 

The discussions which it seldom fails to inspire 
as to dates, motives and characters are full of 
deep interest, and call forth various and wide- 
spread differences of opinion. 

Although it may seem a little difficult, a care- 
ful reading of the explanation will enable any one 
to comprehend its methods and enjoy its fun. 

Any number of players from three to twenty 
can join in this game, one of whom thinks of the 
name of any hero of history, or of romance, who 
has a military reputation of any sort. This name 
he does not offer to be guessed, but he selects the 
name of some other hero the first letter of whose 
name is the same. 

For example, if he has thought of Achilles, he 
takes some other name beginning with A, as 
“Arthur,” for his friends to find out. This they 
all proceed to do, each one in turn asking any 
question he may choose; all of which must be 
correctly answered until the name is found out. 
The fortunate guesser next takes a name, the first 
letters of which will join to the first letter of the 
name he has guessed, and will help form any 
word that he may have in mind. 

For instance, having the letter A, he thinks of 
Ant, and goes on to discover some hcro whose 
name begins with N 
poleon as the one whose name is to be guessed. 
When this is done of course the third player finds 
out a letter that will follow the A N, and decides 
on Anaconda in his mind; so he puzzles his 
friends with the name of Alva. The fourth play- 
er being obliged to add a letter to A N A, tries 
Anachreon, which gives the ietter C for the initial 
of his hero, so he selects Catiline. The fifth may 
take in his turn the letter H, as he has thought of the 
word Anachronism, and so he gives out Hanni- 
bal as his hero. When this has been found out, 
the sixth player having been unable tothink of a 
word which would carry on these five letters any 
farther, gives up the triai. 

Each of the guessers then names in turn the 
word which he had in mind for the selection of 
the initial of his hero. The curious contrast af- 
forded by these words seldom fails to be amusing, 
and the series of questions which are used to dis- 
cover the hero’s name, are always instructive. 

A little practice will enable the guesser to be- 
come very expert in asking these questions which 
relate to the period in which the hero lived, the 
character of his exploits, and the victories or de- 
feats in which he participated. As the heroes are 
of every nationality, and as the time of their lives 
extends from the present to the remotest past, the 
interest changes constantly, and the variety of the 
sudden transitions of time and place are often 
very amusing. The greater the knowledge of his- 
tory, the more successful will the players become, 
and the interest felt in the discussions which of- 
ten occur, urge them to refer to their text-books 
with renewed zeal. 

This game is much easier than it appears, and 
can be played to advantage by quite young stu- 
dents, while the older classes and even the teach- 
ers will find in it full exercise for their best pow- 
ers. 

These may be varied according to the judgment 
and capacity of the questioner, and will, of course, 
be very different each time, but the following for- 
mula will enable smart players to find out the 
name of almost any hero. “In what country was 
“he born ?” ‘In what age did he flourish ?” ““Where 
did he die?" “Did he fall in battle?” “In which 
war did he distinguish himself chiefly ?” “Was 
he a good or a bad man?” “Did he free his 
country from oppression?” ‘Was he a tyrant?” 
“Did he go to the Crusades?” “Was he a king, 
| or an emperor, or a general?” ‘‘Was he the sub- 
ject of a book ?” “What author chiefly extolled 

his merits?” It may be well to repeat more clear- 
ly that the game comes to an end when no player 
can make an English word of any description 
form the initials already obtained by adding the 
first letter of some hero’s name to them. When 





‘, and therefore fixes upon Na- | 


The most absurd and personal adjectives that | the company is composed of more than six they 
can be found are introduced into this game, and | should be divided into sides, and the side whieh 
for this purpose dictionaries and other books of | has tnade the most of these words after the game 
reference are allowed. It is much better, how-/| has been played twice, beats. In this game one 





ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
|. persons in health. 
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Five Copies, one year...... .o.ssccccceees. 12 00 | Ten Copies, and one free-for club . --. 10 00 
Ten Copies, and one free for club...... ..+.-20 00 | Subscriptions for six months............... 60 
Subscriptions for six months............ ..- 1 50 | Subscriptions for three months............. 40 


These prices are invariable. We have no travelling agents. Remit in drafts on New-York 
or Post Office Money Orders, if possible; and where neither of these can be procured, send the 
money in a registered letter. 


Address THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 


az Sample Copies Sent Free. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW? 


’ * . 
Pool’s Signal Service Barometer, 
OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WILL TELL You! 
It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of storm is epproacnane. and from what direction— 
iavabaanee to ‘naw’ ators. Farmers can plan the t aoe according to its pre- 
dictions. Saves 50 times its cost in a single season. an accurate thermom- 
eter attached, va alone is worth the price of the combination. This great 
ah I al 4 NDICATOS YY -r-y m the most eminent Physicians, Profes- 
d jentific men o he day to e 
The Thermometer and. Barometer are put ina BEST IN THE WORLD | ! 
nicely finished walnut frame, with eever-eennee trimmings, etc., making it a beauti 
as wéthas useful ornament. We will send you a sample one, delivered free to 
n good order, on receipt of @1,or six for nts are makin, 
5 to $20 daily selling them. A tria/ will convince you, rder at once I 
ed sient 4 Just the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, ete. Invaluable to over: 
Stam — if in good order, but money prefer: Agen 
—~ hs Pha ere. nd for Circular and terms. Address all orders to 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, Oswego, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Largest establishment of the kind in the world.) 
We refer to the Mayor, Foctmester, County Clerk, and First and Second National 
Banks, or any business se in mn Comeme N. 
Write your Post Opce, yo ‘ate plainly, and remit by money order, draft on 


New York, or r 
This wi Beautiful and Very Useful Present. 
READ WHAT THE rere — ABOUT IT. 
T find Pool’s Barometer works as well as one coats Ae oon dollars. > To can rely 
APT. CHAS. B. hosunn’ LP Francisco, 
Barometer received in good ordeggand must say that = 
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ives portect 

satisfaction i pest. It is neatl and mah I cheap at two ‘dollars. 
On Overy TESPEM- CEO. B. PARSONS, M. C. R. R, Offices, Detroit. Mich. 

Pool’s Barometer has al a saved me many times its cost, in.foretelling the weather. 

EEWARE OF WORT REESE IMITATIONS, None g Sos Getkins eiteenh ont 

Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. on of instrument, “s 








ever, to prepare beforehand a list of pectiliar ad: | | side asks and the other side answers the question 
jectives so that one will be ready the instant it is | in turn, each alternately beginning or selecting the 
called for by the director, as tittnevessaty delay | heroes’ names, 
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For the Companion. 


RECITATIONS FOR HOLIDAY ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


It is sometimes difficult for teachersin public and 
private schools, Sunday schools, charitable institutions, 
ete., to find and select appropriate poems for their pupils 
for recitation at the Christmas festival. We give below 
some original poems which may aid the teacher in 
his or her work. 

Short narrative poems are usually pleasing to an 


her handkerchief a few times, then totters to her chair 
and cries bitterly. The girls all cry in concert, and 
then dry their eyes and continue busily at work until 
the curtain falls. 


and adornments. 
evening dress are engaged with fancy-work and books, 
and one young lady plays a cheerful tune on the piano. 
The door opens and a gust of snow is blown into the 
room by mezns of a pair of bellows and a large quanti- 


‘The same room with much better furniture 
The old lady and her daughters in 


Scene 2.— 


A terrific 


audience. 


Here are two for young speakers. 


WAITING FOR PAPA. 


The day before Christmas was stormy, 
And the nizht fell cold and gray, 

With a wind that was full of frost flakes, 
As I went my homeward way. 

Down by a rock in the roadside, 

Hiding away from the storm, 

I came on two little children 

Mufficd in garments warm. 


“What are you wa alting for, children?” 





er 
I wanted to so "4 ne kiss them, 
The roguish el * 
As swect,—w hy! H the: re’s nothing sweeter 
Than their own little laughing selves. 


“We're waiting for papa,” they answered ; 
“It's tine for him to come; 
We alw: me here to meet him 
tim a welcome home 
now that papa would miss us 
If lie didn* t find us here 
For you can't tell how he loves us! 
He don’t know, dves he, dear?” 












Then the motherly litle woman, 
Who may have been eight years old, 
Pulled her brother's cap down closer 
To keep out the wind and cold. 
“No, he doesn’t know,” he answered, 
And laughed at the Wind's wild glee, 
“Oud oughter see how muts fazzer 
dinks o’ Doliy an’ me!” 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


MOTHER’S STORY. 
Just as happy as he could be, 


All day loug in his innocent glee, 

Over Knife and top and bugle horn, 

Found in his stoc ing at carly morn, 
This Christinas day, ‘of all he had passed, 
Had never in happiness been surpassed, 
And then toward even, the sun sinking low 
Over hills and valle pa Sureres with snow, 


Casting a light so rosy and clear 


That the tar distant niountains seemed very near, 


He came to me with a light in his eyes 


Which was brighter far thau those evening skies, 





And his low, sweet voice, all full of cheer, 
Feil suitly upon my listening ear: 
“Oh, teil me, mania. if it is not true 
Th: ab Christiias is kept up in heaven, too.” 
res,” [ replied pees it is so, 
In heaven above a- on earth below 
For the gift of God ho His children ‘given 








Is eternal life, and Christ is in heaven.” 8s. A. 8 


The joy of the Christmas-tide arises from self-sacri- 


| er spreads the table, and all try to show their welcome 





fice and charity. Men, following the example of the 
Master, forget themselves and live in others. The fol- 
lowing poem aptly illustrates this thought. 


THE MISER’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Hae ye heard o’ the auld Scotch miser, 
Who'd skimped and saved sae lang, 
His heart had grown cauld as his siller, 
Till he Ken’d nae ane’s sorrow nor wrang? 


ows a’ tha’ his hoard could ¢? him 





. ace 
ng care, lest a thief should rob him, 
Till frae life he sought release, 


In despair he gaed himsel’ to drown 
Ane Christmas eve, ? the burn; 

Toa pleadin’ bairn he tossed some gold, 
Scarce stupping his head to turn. 


“For I can need it nae mair,” he groaned, 
“When gane frae this waesome world.” 
Buta sudden joy shot up i’ his heart, 
Aw’ the flame round the embers curled, 


Till a’ his a grew bright an’ warm 
Wi the thocht that came as light: 

That life was worth living.—an’ gold was good, 
Did he but use it aright. 


The . he hied him hame to his attic 
rae bag an’ box an’ chest, 

Took bank-notes an’ pes an’ siller,— 

In haste, for he could na’ rest, 


Till wi? lavish hand, he had given 
To a’ the puir folk around, 

They scarce could thank him for wonder, 
Till, joyful, he said, “I hae found 


“Mair hi appine ss comes frae free givin’, 
Tho’ sma’ the giftie be, 
Than frae all the hoarded treasure 
Ye keep fur yourscl’ to see.” 


. W. A. 





For the Companion. 
HOLIDAY PASTIMES. 


Proverbs in Action. 

Proverbs can be played in impromptu style with 
Pleasure and profit, and can also be dramatized so as to 
amuse crowded audiences of cultivated people. But 
they are, perhaps, funnier when done in the former 
manner and the costumes are caught up from the en- 
try and the propertics from the kitchen. 

In this case the most eccentric turn can be given to 
the sentiment and pronunciation of the words used, and 
the alternate scenes may be represented in tableau, 
pantomime, or charade. A few specimens of each will 
be given here from which even the youngest reader can 
gain ideas enough to enable him to choose the proverbs 
and arrange the action for himself. 


A Rolling Stone Gathers no Moss. 
In Two ScENEs. 

Scene 1.—A cottage interior represented by any 
room, with wash-tub, churn, spinning-wheel, or any 
articles of domestic use. The old dame sits ina high- 
baeked chair, and seems intent on convincing her fami- 
ly of the importance of keeping busily employed at 
home. Each one of her daughters is at work at some 
domestic labor. 

Her son enters, dressed in a walking costume, with a 
Plaid shaw! over his arm and a bundle in his hand. 

“Now, my dear boy,” says the old lady, “I hope you 
will think better of your foolish plan of going out to 
service, and be » ontent to help your father in carrying 
on his farm, which will be yours some day if you at- 
tend to it well.” 

“But, mother,” says the boy, “I want to see the 
world.” 


“The world is a poor place, my dear boy, and full of 
trouble.” 
“Never mind, mother; you will rejoice to see me 
back again when I have made my fortune.” 
“Fortune will come to you, my son, if you work hard 
at home.” 
“I hate farm-work, mother, and have made up my 
mind to go. So good-by all.” 
The son gaily marches off, and the mother follows 


ty of very small scraps of writing paper. 
wind howls without, the sound being produced by blow- 
ing into a glass bottle. 

The son enters with rags and tatters bh g from 


Don’t Die in the House. 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. lic. 


“Rough on Rats” clears 
(Ade. 
saimsmcenepeniiteans 
Horsford’s Acid Phedshate 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr. 8. F. NEWCOMER, M. D., Greenfield, O., says: 
“In cases of general debility, and torpor of mind and 
body, it does exceedingly well.” (Ade. 


FRINGES, CORDS, NOVELTIES, 


putes F 
Curtains Portieres Embroideries and Furniture. 
Sena to Thtust 


McLEAN & G LLER, “isos ‘Broadway, N.Y. 











his clothes. His cheeks are chalked at the sides, so that 
he looks very much emaciated. He holds out his right 
hand as if asking alms, and leans heavily on a rough 
cane with his left. No one recognizes him at first, un- 
til he says,— 

“Don’t you know me, mother? I have come home 
destitute.” 

The mother rushes into his arms, and the girls wel- 
come him eagerly. One runs out for provisions, anoth- 


and sympathy. He sits at the table and eats ravenous- 
ly, and then says,— 

“QO mother, it is a blessed thing to have a home to go 
to, and I have learned the lesson that steady labor is 
far better than a wandering life.” 

Another pretty entertainment is this: 


Fine Feathers Make Fine Birds. 
PANTOMIME. IN ONE SCENE. 

A fop enters and struts about with eye-glasses and 
cane, seeming too proud to speak to common people. 
A negro giri enters carrying a basket of clothes on her 
head, and the fop eyes her with disgust as she passes 
him and knocks off his hat accidentally with her bas- 
ket. He is very angry and shakes bis fist at her as she 
goes out of sight. 

But his manner suddenly changes as he sees a lady 
with showy bonnet, thick veil and clegant cloak, and 
he makes the lowest bow to her as she advances. The 
lady, however, pays him no attention, being very much 
annoyed at his rudeness, but passes out of sight rap- 


a fop still lingers, sucking the head of his cane 
and putting on airs, when he again beholds the same 
costume approaching. Gaining courage, he sidles up 
and offers his arm to the lady, who accepts it to his de- 
light, and they walk up and down together. He tries 
in vain to get a view of her face, which she keeps 
averted; but finally he lifts her veil, when he beholds 
the same colored woman that he met at first, who has 
put on the bonnet and cloak of her mistress. The mis- 
tress cnters also now, and both the women laugh at the 
discomfited fop, who slinks away in disgust as the cur- 
tain falls. 

Another proverb which affords an opportunity for 
action is the following: 

All is Not Gold That Glitters. 

A pair of country people are taking a walk. They 
gaze into the shop-windows, and seem to be surprised 
at the novel sights which they see on every side. They 
walk arm-in-arm and often look tenderly at each other. 
Soon they are met by a Jew peddler who has a tray 
full of fancy goods. He stops the couple and calls their 
attention to his wares. They seem to be delighted with 
the articles which he holds up for their inspection, and 
at last fix upon a large bracelet, which is made of a 
band of sheet iron covered with gold paper. They 


“Ten is the lowest,” says the Jew, and after much 
chaffering the bracelet is purchased for six dollars and 
a half, and the man proudly clasps it on the arm of his 
friend, rejoicing that he has outwitted the peddler. 
The couple continue their walk, and the lady, after 
constantly looking at her new bracelet, rubs it with her 
handkerchief to brighten it. What is her horror to see 
the gold rub off and the iron slowly come to light under 
the process. ‘The woman cries, and the man sets out 
with uplifted stick in eager but fruitless pursuit of the 
deceitful Jew. 
The above examples, it will readily be seen, can be 
easily enlarged into little dramas by writing in longer 
dialogues, which will prove an excellent exercise in 
composition. But if the actors have confidence and wit 
enough to make up the conversation as they act, it will 
sound more real than if written and committed to mem- 
ory. 





AN ASTONISHED CONDUCTOR. 
“Get aboard, old limpy,” said a pert conductor to an 
aged, plainly dressed lame man, standing on the plat- 
form waiting for the signal to depart; “get aboard, old 
limpy, or you’ll be left.” At the signal, the old gen- 
tleman quictly stepped aboard and took a seat by him- 
self. When the conductor, on taking up the tickets, 
came to him and demanded his fare, he replied,— 

“I do not pay fare cn this road.” 

“Then I will put you off at the next station.” 

The conductor passed on, and a passenger who had 
seeu the transaction said to him,— 

“Did you know that old gcentleman?”’ 

“No, I did not.” 

“Well, it is Mr. ——, the President of this road.” 3 

The conductor changed color and bit his lips, but 
went on and finished taking up tickets. As soon as he 
was done, he returned to ‘old limpy” and said,— 

“Sir, I resign my position as conductor.” 

“Sit down here, young man, 1 do not wish to harm 
you; but we run this road for profit, and to accommo- 
date the public; and we make it an invariable rule to 
treat every person with perfect civility, whatever garb 
he wears or whatever infirmity he suffers. This rule 
is imperative on every one of our employees. I shall 
not remove you for yhat se have done, but it must 
not be repeated.” 

This is atrue story. The nets limpy”’ was the Hon. 
Erastus Corning, of New Youk, who has been dead 
now over ten years. Hv was a member of Congress for 
eight years, and one of the leading railroad capitalists 
of the United States. 

That cond never 


Aa: 








bim to the door and Jooks earvestly after him, waves 








Don’t forget je ScoTT’s Gamay OFFER in 
the Companion of Noy. 23, 


$3,000 CASH PRIZES IN ALL. 


You can be one of the LUCKY ONES by devoting 
a little of your leisure time for this purpose. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoe worn. Thoroughly water-proof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it 
is without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price list. 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 


Over three-quar' -# 7 a TNiintion in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
dgmect city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
hawls,Tr mimings, Hosiery Uphol- 
tery Fancy Goous, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 
lerwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ F urnishing Goods, 
nfants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
ormation.and * aeorene uo tree on tee. Ph sates 
OOPER & CONARD & Ma hila. 
Please say aks a toy an this py nocd tag 


ny LADIES |i; 
SMOKE 


| Your Plants. 


and destroy all 
insects, with our 
}/ Fumizgator, invented & manufactured 
. for this purpose. ag e by mail with 
Rag Hany 2 35c, four to one address, 

ular free. Agents, both sexcs, wanted. 
* IVES & 00., Sole Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand hag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
iano Cover, etc. Tells how to make South Kensington, 
ng Bay ey Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc. Price 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
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Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, 


Worsted Work, etc. orders, 


Corners, Flowers, 
hant. Comic 


spend much time in discussing the price, and the man PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
says,— —_—— -—-- 
“Is it gold?” 
“Tt certainly’s cold,” says the Jew, rubbing his ear GE N I U S R EWAR D E D, 
with one hand. OR, 
“If you are sure it is gold,” says the bumpkin, “I . ° 
will give you six dollars fon it.” The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


- 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 25 cts. idy Patterns, 
cts. SPECIAL OFFER—AII for 18 3c. Bt 4 
J. F. INGALLS, Ly nn, Mass. 





Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





MEDAL 





a 


Ah little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 








COLGATE &Co 


NEW YORK. 





TOILET SOAP. 


———-§ 


Purchasers of this richly scented and pop- 
ular Toilet Soap should be careful to insist 
on having the genuine article, as inferior 
Soaps bearing an outward resemblance are 
sometimes recommended instead. 





OLD STYLES AND NEW. 








A hundred years ago boys wore such costumes as the 
right-hand figure above displays, and the fashions sel- 
dom changed. Now-a-days quite as much attention ts 
paid to the fushions of boys’ clothing as to men's, and 
whoever would know the prevailing New York styles of 
gentlemen's and boys’ attire should write for our new 
Fall book which tells not only what is being worn, but 
how clothing may be ordered direct from us without the 
least risk. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 





Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch, 





MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
Stand dampness. rice $5.00 and upward. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress Wigs 
from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty in 
Human Hair, On receipt of sanple shade, 
will for ‘ward goods by mail to any part of 
the U. for approval, before the price is 
paid, Until Jan. 1, 1883, 1 will give 
a special discount of 25 per cent. 
on all goods exceeding 1.00 in 
amount. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME Sa 











923 Broadway, New York, 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers De ight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form. and being made in various styles 
. id lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
em. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
pitery given. Lavies make thisa profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents to 
MADAME oRisy OLD & C 
Or to General Ayents: 3 Broadway, ‘N. Y.: 
Madame K. A. GRIsSWwoLp. ae Winter St., Boston, “Mass., 
J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chica » TL 
J B. Wyoant & Co., Fredonia, New Yor 
HW F Kino & Co..¥14 Mam Street. Kansas City, Mo 
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DEMOREST’S Illustrated MONTHLY. 





PRIDE: KITCHEN 
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USED BY EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
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FOR CLEANING AND SCOURING SHOULD BE 


Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 
Send twenty cents for a specimen copy to W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 East 
14th Street, New York. 

aga The New Volume (19) commences 
with November. Send FIFTY CENTS for 
three months; it will satisfy you that 
you can subscribe Two Dollars for a year 
and get ten times its value. 
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For the Companion. 
JINGLES. 


There was a sweet maiden of Dinger. 
Who considered herself a fine singer ;— 
And the whole afternoon, 
She would practise a tune 
While mamma worked at wash-tub and wringer! 


There was a 


yeaa husband of Spay, 
Who smokec 


twelve cigars every day ;— 
But when his wife’s bonnet 
Needed new flowers on it, 
He called it extravagant display. F. E. H. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 
LIVING STATUES. 

No more interesting way of spending an evening, or 
more successful means of making money for church or 
charitable purposes, can be found than in this delight- 
ful pastime, which has been justly considered very dif- 
ficult of execution. The simple processes which have 
long been kept secret are now given to the public for 
the first time, and if carefully followed by persons of 
taste and judgment, these plain directions will enable 
them to almost rival classic marbles. 

‘The actors must, of course, be graceful and also havea 
clear conception of the sentiment of their parts, as the 
expression of face often shows through the powder 
which covers it. 

After a long trial of many articles for whitening the 
face, nothing is found superior to the velvet chalk 
which, packed in square boxes, has the size and shape 
of a ball two inches in diameter, and is sold for ten 
cents by all druggists. No gelatine or other substance 
is used upon the face before applying the chalk, which 
must afterwards be rubbed off dry, and then a coat of 
cold cream or any lubricating substance will prevent 
any future roughness. 

Models. 

The best cast for most performances is four ladies; 
one of them very tall, one short and two of medium 
height, one large muscular man, and one girl about ten 
years old. These performers can fill all the parts, as 
they resemble each other so closely when whitened, 
that little is gained by substituting others for the various 
groups. 

The man wears a suit of cotton tights, with cotton 
gloves sewed on the sleeves, a kilted skirt of cotton flan- 
nel reaching to the knee and a skull-cap of the same 
material. ‘'wo cotton sheets will be needed for his 
drapery ; a hole is ripped in the middle of one through 
which his head is thrust. ‘The corner of the sheet is 
brought to the front, and the sides looped up to the 
shoulders, thus forming a Roman toga. 

The child wears a plain night-dress, the waist being 
bound by a tape over which the dress is allowed to fall 
until it takes up enough to only reach the knees, Cot. 
ton gloves are sewed into the sleeves, and a tight cap 
made of cotton flannel covers the head. 

The ladies wear tight white cotton waists high in the 
neck, the sleeves being made of the legs of cotton 
stockings with cotton gloves sewed firmly into them 
after they have been tightly fitted to the arms. 

The caps are made of cotton cloth and braids; bands 
aud waves are made of cotton wadding to change the 
coifure when needful. 


Draping. 

In draping the first sheet is tied around the waist 
over a tape to form a scant skirt of the lower or inner 
half of the sheet, the hem of which touches the floor. 
The left-hand corner of the front half of this sheet is 
then fastened to the right shoulder, and the other corn- 
er is then also brought up in front, and the end carried 
to the back and fastened at the waist. A large knot is 
then tied in the corner of the second sheet, which is 
fastened in front of the left shoulder and the sheet is 
drawn across the knees in front, and the end fastened 
in the same way as the firstsheet Beautiful folds will 
be the result, which can be stroked into such positions 
as may be desired after u study of drapery from any 
good models, and when the figures are placed in differ- 
ent attitudes the drapery thus arranged will constantly 
fall into new and graceful folds of itself. 

As a variety of good subjects may be found in art 
journals and photographs, it will only be needful to add 
a few examples of different groups. 

Two tables four feet long are placed in the centre of 
the room with another table of the same size upon 
them; a box two and a half feet long and one foot high 
stands on this table, and another box of about the same 
size stands on the floor in the centre of the room in 
front of the whole. The pedestal is draped with cot- 
ton sheets, and a black curtain or shawl is hung behind 
it. 

The following are some specimen groups. 

The Monumental Group. 

The man stands on the top box in an attitude of mak- 
ing an address, with his right hand extended, his left 
slightly curved and heavily draped with a sheet thrown 
over it in straight folds. On the top table at his left a 
female figure sits representisg History writing on a tab- 
let, and at his right, on the lower table, a tall figure 
stands at a high cross with her left arm behind it, and 
her right hand holding to the bar. At the other end of 
the long table another lady stands bending forward as 
if strewing flowers, with her right hand, from a large 
basket which she holds in her left. On the lower box 
in front a lady bends above a child which clings to her 
with its arms around her waist. 


Simple Simon in the Art Gallery. 

The stage represents an art exhibition. On the top 
table is a man with a huge spear. On the lower table 
at his left, a lady with hat and rake like a gleaner is 
seen, while at his right another lady is placed behind a 
table which stands on end so that her bead and shoul- 
ders alone are visible. This table being covered with 
sheets makes her look like a classic bust. The two 


other ladies stand near the front of the stage, one on 
the right, and the other opposite her on the left, each 
being posed on a small box covered with white. 





for 7 dct. stamps. J a 


Simon enters left, meets Pieman right, asks for pie in 
motion by pointing to his mouth as if hungry. Pieman 
wants money, Simon nods his head. Seizes pie and 
runs off. Pieman pursues bim, but he hides bebind 
statue at left and Pieman sadly goes out. 

Simon comes gaily forward eating pie. Being then 
pleased at sight of the statues, he puts pie on the table, 
takes out a catalogue and studics the figures carefully. 
The male statue slowly picks up pie and eats it. Simon 
sees him just at the last moment, and climbs up totry to 
get to the pie. He shows fight; statue is immovable, but | 
when Simon turns bis back the statue pushes him down 
to the floor. 

Simon is very angry, but the statue is perfectly un- 
conscious. 

Denouement. 

Simon goes forward, takes out snuff-box and opens it 
in front of stage. Statue at right sneezes; Simon paus- | 
es, when statue at left sneezes. Simon then goes to| = 
look at the classic bust, when the man statue knocks 
his hat off with his spear; Simon tries in vain to find 
who did it, as the statue is immovable again. As the 
statue pays him no attention, Simon picks up his old 
hat and places it on the head of the classic bust and 
contemplates it with delight; but as soon as his back is 
turned the bust stoops down into the frame, and the hat 
disappears with her. Simon goes for his hat, is much 
surprised not to find it, climbs up and looks down after 
t. 

‘The man pushes him with his spear and he rolls over 
on to the stage. ‘The gleaner rakes him with her rake | 
and he looks up, but she is again still. Simon advances | 
with greut consternation to the front, when the right 
statue glides slowly toward him and seizes his arm. 
Left statue also advances, puts her arm through his 
left, and the trembling Simon is led off at the right mid 
shouts of laughter from the audience, who cannot re- 
sist the curious spectacle of the solemn statues thus in 
motion. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
orous growth of the hair. 
BURNET?’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are 
acknowledged the purest and best. 


invariably 
(Adv. 








oreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sella 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W.Green & Co., 


OLIDAY CHROMOS. 2 lovely assorted Holi- 
day Chromos, l0c. D.S. Rockafellar, Somerville, N.J. 


IT PAYS & 


pore val sheet 
edford,Mass 





to sell — ‘hand rubber stamps. Sam- 
ples free. C.Foljambe&Co.Cleveland,O 


100. LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all ditter- 
ent, for 10-8e. stamps. CARDWOKKS, Montpelier, Vt. 
€ Popular Songs ‘(words only) for 15 cents. 
200. opu WEHMAN, 5) Chatham St., New York. 
and all interested, sead for circulars, 

E ERS Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥- 


ANTED, AGENTS at once for our elegant new 
ok. “DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA.” It takes 
wautertiliy. B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


UTUMN LEAVES, BEAUTIFUL TINTS. 
Send three cents tor twenty Samples and _ prices, 
TABLET AND TICKET CO., 170 Clark Street, Chicago. 


az INT GROOVED CHECKERMEN. For 

e by all Stationers, or a set mailed on receipt of 
% conte. J. E. CROSBY, Westfield, New Jerse ye 
Agents Wanted. 


iw YT ~| S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. oy. | a5 112 Wash’n St 
Particulars free Boston, Mass. 


Chicuge School of Speech“ STAMMERING 


ticularsapply toS.S HURLBUT. Successfully Treated 


J | SAWS, DESIGNS, WOOD T00 LS 
Illustrated List mailed free 
D. -GOoDNOW 176W ash.St.Boston 
Ww ho h 
SHORTHAND Writing (aorougily taunt 


uations Rrocares ed Ne ae 3 1en compongnt. Send for 
circular. ; E, Oswego, N. Y. 


P; a postal card to CLARKE Bros., Bible 
House, New York, the New Publishers 
o Fine, Cheap Cupsertoties Books, for their “Private 
Circular to Agents.” It will puzzle and ASTONISH you. 
WARTED. AGENTS.—No Peddling. Get School 
Children to do the work. Send 5 cunts for sam- 
ples. GerGels pn Family. Scenery, flowers, &c. 
Address . DUNBAR & CO., Cleveland, oO. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


8 little Gems, 12c , 2 fine, l0c.; 1 extra fine, 10c, Silk 
Fringed, 10c. to $1 yr a beautiful assortment 50c. 
and $1. F. M. SHAW & CU., Jersey City, N. J. 


RARE BARGAIN! 2, <st, 

tures, assorted, 
100 Decalcomanias, assorted, l0c.; 10 motto cards, 
ar different, 10e.; 10 chromo cards, all ‘different, 10c., or 
all in neat sample box with catalogue sent post maid for 
25c. Address S.T. STACKHOUSE, 700 Arch St., Phila., Pa 


21 CENT PACKACE &eé gists 
AvzocEnanz ALBUM, illustrated ee — 

SCROLLS, PICTURES, FERNS, MOTTOES, etc. 100 
ALBUM VERSES, ae Canon and PICTURE CARDS, All 
- INGAL LS, Lynn, Mass. BoxY. 


TAMBOURINE POR PARLOR - ORNAMENT. 


We will send a Tambourine to any address on receipt 
of 15 cents in Postage Stamps, to_cover expense of box 
and postage. Be careful to give Full ane. and Post 
off 


dd e 
= “9 B WHE ng Ci Yor A 
dour ous 


New AME 


ERI Sete Pus.iisuine Co.,Hartford, Ct or oCnieeae, ml 


w ANTE ! 1000 different 
tes, $1.00 to $500.00. Premium 
on Of Cc Guide seut Free. lodian Relics, a 


Notes Boughtand Sold. Genuine ROMAN COINS, over 1600 
old, Fine 
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Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1.00 
Agents Wanted, 
~— _ neal 





pecimens Bronze ; small, 40 cts.; larger, 7 - cts. to 1S. 


Fine Roman Silver Dinairi, $1.50. 6 U. 8. Half-Cents, 25 ote. ut 
Bets. 4 Confederate wee, over $130.00, 25cts. 1 U.S. Coloni: 
_Hete, 350 25 cts. __—4, 8G SMITH, 533 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PU BLIC EXHIBITIONS. ete 
A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Lanterns for home amusement. wy — <2 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N 
| Magnificent Picture Cards, Imitation We- 
8x5 inches, with tetoee gM inoorts age gg Birth- | 





Fd , Chri nd . and 25 

mples of of G Gold-Eyed Needles, for two 3 
oan 8 and packing. LONDON 
, NEEDL GOT aud 3 Thikd Ave: N N.Y. City. 
















| own importation. One of these peautiful Tea Sets 


Mam: vow £99 Songs words & Music for 12 
ets. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston,Mass 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Send 2 cents, 50 cents, or $1.00. 00, or $5.00 for 
elegant s assortment of Christmas Canis. No two alike. 
F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York, 


KANSAS PROHIBITION. 
S page weekiy | KANSAS PROGRESS.” 


8-page weekly 
The Temperance eee of the great Prohibition State. 
Rev. A. C. Editor, Lawrence, Kansas. Terms 

$1.50 ROSS eTen copies to one address, $12. 


G U N S 100-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 


Guns and Novelties 


-MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
CHAS. FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N.Y. 


‘i OFFICIAL PRESS. 


best lever self-inking press made. 
Sinpte durable and easy to operate. Com- 
pact and noiseless. Any one can work it, 
Prints 1000an hour, Doesgoodwork. Every 
one warranted, 5 ry — wherever 
exhibited. Prices $3 to $100. Price list 
with outfits gratis. GOLDING & CO., 
184 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Do you wish to make money or the Holidays? 
Then get your rr ‘lends to buy L NGFELLOW’S 
CHRISTMAS CARD, ontnns his Likeness, Au- 
tograph Sketch be himself, and two — Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cents, or 20 for $1. Retail at 25 cents. 
Address DICKINSON & CO.,19 W A llth St., 
&e. 


rint YourOwn= rns 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90 
For pleasure, mone making. young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions, Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


IRST STEPS IN CHEMISTRY 


A. % pp. book, well illustrated, containing a series 
of 150 brilliant and beautiful experiments free from 
danger, sent free fur 2 stamps. Chemica 1 Cabinets 
with material and apparatus for performing 50 and 
100 exneriments. In neat case. Sent free for 50 cts. and 

75 cts. A complete list of Chemicals and apparatus for 
stamp. Address F. LOWEY & Co., 45 Fulton n St., N.Y. 
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ELA ASTIC 
Has a Pad differ bog heee all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 









Don’t forget Dr. SCOTT’Ss GREAT OFFER in 
the Ccmpanion of Nov. 23, 
$3,000 CASH PRIZES IN ALL. 
You can be one of the LUCKY ONES by devoting 
a little of your leisure time for this purpose. 














AGENTS WANTED! nit: Sik BBE, 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 
ec ume of 3 
& best loved Gems of Song. No Competition! see 
= is immense! puaineat critics say: “Replete with 
te yy gems.” —W.} oane. “The book is superb.”— 
. H. Vincent, D. Db: “Deserving of great praise.”— 
z Mi. w.w hitney, the great basso. “Full of genuine & 
gems,”—F. L. obbins, D.D. “Worth five times its 
 price."—G. A. Peltz, D.D. Itisa grand chance to 
= coin Ly age For Particulars and Ter ms, address, 
= HUBBARD BRUS.,, either at Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, yn, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Loui uis, or or Kansas City. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT_PLANTS, special! re- 
pared for House Culture and’ Winter Bioo 0 
Delivered safely by mak postpaid,atall post nieces 

5 splendid varieties, $40'4e1 c hoice, all labeled, for $1; 

et ior $8) 19 “ for $4; 35 for $5; 76 fo: 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE a pasome 

Progent af choice and Ay able RO Free 

with every order. Our UIDE a Aa, 

Treatise on the Rose, 0 clesanly UT astrated sr eeloall 
E & CONARD C 

West Grove, Chester C., Pa. 


"| KIDNEY-WORT [| 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or = Gated urine indi- 
cate re you are a victin? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


For complaints peculiar to 

Ladies. your sex, oes as pain and 

weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 

will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


KIDNEY-WORT 














Rose Growers, 
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Acts at the Same Time on 


~Kianeys: _ and Bowels. 
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justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the Ballin the cup press- 
es back the intoatines Just 
as a person would with th 
Finger. With light } non ommend 
=i securely day and night, and a radical 
t iseusy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 


ree. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
THE WESTERN 


ARM MORTGAGE CO, 


Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors the 
best securities in the market. FIRST 
Mortga LOANS upon improved 
Jarms. mtevent and principal paid on day 
of maturity in New York. Funds promptly 
placed. Large experience. No losses. Send 
for coular. references and grup forms. 

ERKINS, Pres.; J.T. WARNE, Vice 
Pres.; ; L. H. Perk ins, Sec.; CHAS. W. 
GILLETT, Treas. ; N. PF. Harr, Auditor. 


MAGIO LANTERNS OUTDONE BY 


POLYOPTICON! 


Pictures, Prints, Photographs, Drawings, Coins, Chromo 
Cards in'all their colors, the works of a watch in motion, 
in fact any orewe subject can be cast on wall or canvas 
illuminated anc magnified to any diameter up to six 


the Hernia is 
cure certain. 
Circulars free. 








! 


ren? Just the thing for Sunday Schools, Photographers, 
Artists, Lecturers, Card Collectors. Elegant olid lay 
Present for good children. 


NOT A TOY, buta practical 

opel | in its operation to magic 
ailed for $2.50. with 200 pictures. 
Save your money, boys and girls, and buy this wonder 
of wonders. You will always like it. 


MONUMENTAL NOVELTY CO., Baltimore, Ma. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


A useful and interesting present to 
please the children and grown people— 
our w AGIC AN N, 
ready for immediate use: 12 slides with 
4 pictures and illustrated book of _ 
structions, sent by mail for $2.00. 
fore buying your Pres- 
ents send for our Cata- 
logue .of useful and in- 
stractive Toys, Skates, 
&c., 230 pages, 1250 illus- 
trations. by mail 20 cts. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126-130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


and substantial article, e 
lanterns costing $25. M 
















PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


AGOLD PEN AND RUBBER _ HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price Lis 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


=P, Clubs for our CELE- 
BELTET ‘TEAS, and secure a beau- 
titul “MOSS ROSE OR 

BAND TEA SET ” (44 pieces), o 










THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComMPANY 


ven 
away to the party sending a Club for $25.00. This is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. nd in your orders 
and Enjoy a Cup_o of GOOD ret and_ at the same 
time procure a CHINA TEA SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30, 35 and a a Ib, Exeelient Teas, 50 and 
60c., and very best 9c. hen ordering, be 
sure and mention Fy kind of o> you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed n, imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
or. or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and 

argest Tea Company in the busi The re = 
of Sar house requires no copment. “Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns. Gas the 
Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 29. 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK. 
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te BEST THING KNOWN For 
WASHING *»o BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared | by a a Woman. 


y = aa 46.0 4L- 
7 Liebe ines 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

ger ~It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions. gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

t@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 

It is ablessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t@- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stinulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, oer pain. 5 eens 
backache. is often permanently cured by 

It will at all times and under all iccommnies actin 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE CoM- 
POUND is prepared at 235 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 

nclose stamp. Addressasabove. Mention this paper. 








No Pmt y bent be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER LL hey cure constipation, biliousness 


and tonpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
= Sold by all Druggists. 23 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 








MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass- 














Lowest prices ever known 
n Breech L 
Bifles, & Revolvers. 
GIN ‘f OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 








882-83, 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINS@TI, Q 














ONLY f fore | ladys handsome 
<* == GZ ead bean! 
12¢c. 3 ot iiasration. Tesbentis enctemon 
used .san 


fine spring. It 
from ornament to the watch chain. Is 8 nest gin 
Tomy S young men to to a lady. Ladies are charmed with It,{t ines email” useful, and ornamental. Send 4 3c. s:amps for 
a — and ie illustrated catalogue of over 2.000 Christmas gifts and useful articles. 
Address BOWMAN BROS., 46 Beckman Street, New York. 
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